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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Should the Reader consider the publication of 

the following Pieces an imposition on a discerning 

Public, and that it ought at least to be apologised 

for, he is most respectfully informed, that such is 

not the opinion of his rerj humble and obedient 

servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 



Convinced the reader will admire 
The wit, the style, the taste, the fire. 
That brightly shine in every line. 
Sentence, and syllable of mine, 
I beg to make a few remarks 
Upon the nature of my works. 
Seeing no man on earth can be 
A better judge of them than me. 

And, in the first place, I may show- 



That all the wondering world may know — 
How very strangely I was led 
To prosecute the rhyming trade. 
'Twas neither with a view to pelf, 
Nor for amusement to myself ; 
I merely wished to have my name 
Enrol'd among the sons of fame. 
'Twas fame,, a love for fame alone, 
That led, that spurred, and cheer'd me on. 

I never could subdue, or tame 
From infancy, mj love for fame. 



f.' 
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I thought, when just a boj or so. 

If e'er I should to manhood grow, 

I would become a second Wallace, 

A Samson, Bruce, or an Achilles, 

And leave behind, when dead, like them, 

A ne'er-to-be-forgotten name. 

But bj and by, I came to see 

Renown in arms was not for me ; 

That hope itself was crushed bj nature 

Withholding from me strength and stature. 

Yet, still determin'd upon fame. 
From whence, from where, or how it came. 
From him who fired Diana's temple 
I thought I might take an example. 
I could, though neither strong nor tall. 
Fire the Cathedral of St Paul ; 
But this I onlj had in view 
If nothing else I found would do. 
I alwajs viewed this fiendish scheme 
As mj last cast for deathless fame. 
Now, thank mj stars 1 111 never need 
To perpetrate so base a deed. 

I cannot give an explanation 
Whether 'twas chance or ordination — 
Let priests decide which of the two, 
A3 thej have little else to do. 



But one daj, after having read 

Some books of Homer's Iliad, 

I form'd the notion that 1 might 

A famous Epic Poem write, 

Upon a subject which I knew 

Was full of interest, and was true. 

Hence I began to rh jme and write — 

The Muses were mj chief delight. 

Ere twice the fields were clad with stocks 

I finished one— in twenty books — 

'Twas called the Siege of Londonderry, 

A burden for an ass to carry. 

Tn sooth, as Tm a man profound, 

Of genius and of judgment sound, 

With conscience clear I can attest 

It was the largest and the best 

Of epic poems ever writ. 

For fire, sublimity, and wit. 

Thus having told the real beginning. 
And cause I had for poem spinning, 
And clearly at the reason hinted 
Why I have studied, written, printed, 
1*11 now, without perambulation. 
Commence a trivial descantation 
Upon my works and matchless merit. 
The powerful genius I inlierit.. 
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My firm conviction with regard 
To mj great talents as a bard. 

But, in the first place, jou should know 
That, some half dozen years ago — 
When just prepared for publication — 
Our house was burn'd to the foundation. 
There Londonderry was consum'd. 
That might have otherwise ilium *d 
The wond'ring world, with many a long 
Epistle, ballad, ode, and song. 
Tnat fatal day be ever mourn 'd. 
When my volura'nous works were burn'd, 
Of countless volumes in MS. 
Correct and ready for the press ; 
Only this one, which I protest, 
Was far inferior to the rest, 
Escap'd the all-devouring flame ; 
But as it is, 'twill stamp my fame 
Above the scribbling flock of geese 
That sung in ancient Rome or Greece. 
Of course, our modern bards must needs 
Hide from me their diminished heads. 
Compared with me, what's Swift or Gay, 
Young, Milton, Dryden, Pope, or Gray, 
Bums, Ramsay, Ferguson, or Scott, 
Or any man who ever wrote ? 
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In every varied style I shine ; 
Perfection flows in everj line. 
With high majestic stride I tower 
Far, far above the critic's power ; 
I*m so correct, and so concise, 
He's lost in wonder and surprise ; 
And, strange, I ne'er had cause to blot 
A single line I ever wrote. 
Yet I can write, with ease and power. 
At rate of sixty lines an hour ; 
And when I am inclined to strive, 
I go as far as sizty-flve. 

True, I will soon be dead and rotten, 
But, heaven be thanked, not forgotten ! 
A towering monument, I trust, 
With many a portrait, many a bust, 
Along with my unrivalled pages. 
Shall bear my name to future ages. 

'Tis not beyond my expectation 
My works will find a quick translation 
To Greek, to Hebrew, French, Chinese, 
To Latin, Spanish, Portuguese, 
To Russian, German, Dutch, Italic, 
To Bengalee, and Irish Gaelic. 
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As mj translators maj foresee, 

If I get justice, thej shall be 

Immortalised along with me : 

Their names shall round the world extend, 

And down from age to age descend. 

Others maj dedicate their books 
To knights, and lords, and earls and dukes ; 
I'll dedicate mj works to none ; 
For this I can depend upon, 
Unpatronised they'll find their waj 
Down, down to nature's latest day ; 
Till seas for ever cease to roar, 
And earth itself shall be no more ; 
Till sun and moon forsake the sky 
And time becomes eternity. 
Such are the notions of your grave. 
Downright, devoted, humble slave. 

The Author. 
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SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR: 

BY THE AUTHOR. 
'* I winna Uaw about myser." — Bubns. 

All readers feel a strong desire 
To know the Author thej admire ; 
To learn what was his destiny. 
The place of his nativity ; 
The year and day that he was born, 
Whether at noon, or night, or morn ; 
The progress he in learning made, 
And what was his respective trade ; 
What was the character he gained, 
And what the status he maintained ; 
What he in person might have been. 
If short, or tall, or fat, or lean ; 
Who were his father and his mother. 
His wife, his sister, and his brother ; 
With all the rest of his relations. 
Back for at least ten generations. 

Convinced of this, I can't forbear 
To give a few particulars here 
About myself, that, when I'm gone. 
Others may dwell more iaW \rpQii, 
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Upon the eighteen hundredth year, 
When corn was scarce, and meal was dear, 
About the middle of the dearth. 
Paisley was honoured by my birth. 
This great event took place at noon, 
In Prussia Street, the fifth of June. 
Thus, on a question of great weight. 
At once I put my readers right ; 
And likely some disputes may save 
When I lie mould'ring in my grave. 

As seven cities, famed for worth, 
Contended for great Homer's birth, 
So I'm resolved to leave no mystery 
Connected with my private history. 
Or hanging o'er my public life, 
That may engender future strife. 

Ere I was swaddled in a sark, 
The midwife made this sage remark — 
** Losh ! feel these bumps upon his head— 
He'll be a wond'rous man indeed. 
He'll be a wit, these plainly shew it, 
I'll lay my life he'll be a poet !" 
This, deemed as nonsense, never drew 
Attention, till it turned out true. 

The germs of genius I possessed 
Expanded soon, and shone confessed. 
At school in every branch I shined. 
And left my compeers far behind. 
But why need I begin to mention 
The guickness of my apprehension ; 
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How cleverly I passed the schools, 
Learned all their principles and rules ; 
Obtained in every class the prize. 
And struck my masters with surprise ; 
Whilst my elaborate works are seen 
To prove how learned I must have been f 

But it is not in verse alone 
My great abilities are shown ; 
In ev'ry science, ev'ry art 
I am conversant and expert, 
Vm a Grammarian, a Musician, 
Philosopher, and Math'matician. 
I can define the bounds of space, 
And all the heav'nly bodies trace ; 
The courses which the Comets run. 
And how attracted by the sun. 
Eclipses I can calculate 
A thousand years before their date. 
And prove in each particular case 
The moment, too, they must take place, 
And whether from a given spot 
They will be visible or not. 
I'll name and number all the stars. 
The planets, — Saturn, Venus, Mars 
And all the rest ; descant upon them. 
As if I had been in, or on them. 
The reason why the world goes round. 
The very weight o't to a pound. 
How many gills are in the sea. 
The depth that every place should be. 
How many years — shot from a gun — 
A ball would take to reacli t\\^ sivva. 
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Regarding our attendant moon 

You would suppose, in a balloon, 

I had been wafted through the air 

And had obtained a footing there ; 

I know so well, and understand 

The quantity of sea and land, 

The ravines, burning mounts, and {^ins. 

And population she contains. 

The problem of the Bodies three 

Is easily resolved bj me. 

Besides my knowledge thus in physics ; 
In other walks, but chiefly ethics. 
Have I excell'd ; and can propound 
Discoveries new, and grave, and sound. 
I have observ'd that christian creeds 
Supply the place of christian deeds ; 
That the One Church which Christ ordain 'd 
Is now by filthy lucre stain'd ; 
And has as far diverged from truth 
As is the north pole from the south — 
That social worth is stamp'd by kirks, 
And faith adopted for good works. 
And further, that successful knaves. 
To gold and glittering grandeur slaves. 
Command respect, however vile. 
Whilst honest men, condemn 'd to toil 
In poverty, are spurn 'd as snools, 
And class'd with imbeciles and fools. 
These my discoveries great and grand 
The world seem not to understand. 
And wont believe ; although they may 
Be jet fteJiev'd some other day. 
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But further still, I'm vers'd in all 
That covers the terrestrial ball ; 
The nature, colour, shape and size 
Of all that walks, creeps, swims, or flies ; 
The manners, customs, regulations 
Of all the various tribes and nations ; 
And all the kings who reign*d on earth 
From Adam down to George the Fourth. 
Geology's dark depths I know ; 
The day that rocks began to grow ; 
When Polypi began to thrive 
And croc'diles' eggs became alive ; 
When petrefaction first began — 
Ages before the birth of man. 
But — it would be a waste of time, 
To tell my studies all — in rhyme. 

The powers that govern earth and sea, 
Apparently, have destined me 
To furnish for the public good 
Both physical and mental food : 
For in the town where born and bred 
I carry on the baking trade, 
A business too which I excel in — 
Without a match and bear the bell in — 
As I surpass all poem-makers, 
So I outstrip all other bakers. 

My character I can maintain 
Is like the snow, without a stain ; 
In every action, every dealing 
I have DO fault, I have no {«a&xl%. 
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But on this theme 111 not dilate, 

1 feel it rather delicate ; 

For egotism I detest, 

And find that modesty is best ; 

A virtue, you must be aware of, 

Which I possess a mighty share of. 

In person I was formed by nature 

A model, both in shape, and stature ; 

I'm not too short, nor yet too tall. 

Nor am I either stout or small ; 

But moulded to the net degree 

That every perfect man should be. 

I stand exactly five feet seven, 

x\.nd netly weigh twelve stones eleven. 

With fourteen pounds to every stone — 

And nothing but my trowsers on. 

My walk is neither fast nor slow. 

But just as every man should go ; 

My hair is fair ; and for my eyes. 

My head, its bumpB, its shape and size. 

My cheeks, and chin, and mouth and nose. 

And spacious brow, I here propose — 

To pass them o'er, as you can see 

A portrait or a bust of me, 

Where you can all particulars trace 

Connected with my head and face. 

My father was a man of worth ; 
And never yet excell'd on earth 
For honesty, unless he be, 
Before I die, surpassed by me. 
My mother was a most uncommon 
Sagacious, clever, careful woman ; 
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For to an hour she could upcast 
How loQg a ton of coals should last — 
What weight of beef should serve the house 
And how much broth it could produce — 
How many times a marrow bone 
Would stew potatoes, and so on. 



Vm married to a charming wife 
Whom I esteem bejond mj life. 
Helen, whose fame was spread so far, 
Whose beautj caused the Trojan war — 
Creating ten years' bloody strife — 
Was but a scare-crow to my wife. 
Had she but filled the place of Eve 
The world would ne'er had cause to grieve ; 
To equal her, except my mother. 
This earth has not produced another. 
In face, in form, in heart and mind 
She is the first of woman-kind — 
My family all without exception 
Are just the standards of perfection. 

All my relations seem to me 
Exactly what they ought to be ; 
But in the meantime I decline 
Their various virtues to define ; 
Though in some future rhyming fit 
I may immortalize them yet. 
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That all mj readers will peruse 

The bright effusions of my muse, 
And studj them, recite and quote them 

With the same pleasure I have wrote them. 

Is the fond hope, and aye will be, 

Of their immortal Author — ME. 



EMANCIPATION! 



WRITTEN ON THE DAT ON WHICH THE AUTHOR's 
APPRENTICESHIP EXPIRED. 



To me the great important daj 
That always seemed so far awaj, 
For which I had been wont to pray. 

Has come at last ; 
But shines not with a brighter raj 

Than thousands past. 

I'm free now as the bird of air, 
The bounding roe, the wanton hare, 
From all the trouble, toil and care 

A 'prentice bears. 
The ills it had been mine to bear 

These five long years. 

I scarcely think the day has dawn'd 
That sees me as untramell'd stand 
As the first noble in the land, 

A Prince or Peer ; 
My rigid master's stern command 

No more I feat. 
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But pardoned now is everj wrong 
I suffered at Iris hand so long, 
And all the scamps I served among 

Have done and said — 
The jibes thej gave, thro' malice strong, 

And tricks they plaj'd. 

At him or them why rail or rage 
And daily see on life's broad stage. 
And from authentic hist'ry's page 

That more or less 
The strong in every clime and age 

The weak oppress ? 

I own I little had in view 

What I was destined to come through ; 

Upon what scenes of hardships new 

I was to enter 
From that momentous day they drew 

Out my Indenture. 

I little dreamed no more to chase 

The flying ball, or run the race — 

I would at youth's sweet pranks and plays 

No more contend. 
And that from thence my happiest days 

Were at an end. 

Till now it ne'er occurred to me 
The promised joy to qualify; 
I'm for myself, since I am free, 

Obliged to shift, 
To battle with the world, I see 

I'm thrown adrift. 
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Like vessel launched upon the tide 
And left the mountain waves to ride, 
Or down the billows yawning wide, 

*Mid8t spraj and foam, 
With tacklings, helm and prow untried 

At large to roam. 

Perhaps I'm doomed, tho* young and stout, 
Long unemployed to stroll about ; 
A business for myself I doubt 

I'll ne'er secure. 
Or may from credit be thrown out 

A bankrupt poor. 

I may be forced abroad to roam, 

Far from my friends and native home ; 

To feel the pangs I soon may come, 

Of want and woe ; 
But what, alas ! may be my doom 

I do not know. 

Hope, fear, and doubt, alternate reign, 
To vex my heart, and rack my brain ; 
I own I'm almost in the vein — 

So hard beset- 
To say I'm willing to remain 

In bondage yet. 

Such is the case with man, whate'er 
Be his condition, rank, or sphere ; 
The numerous ills which may appear 

Within his range 
He rather would consent to bear 

Than risk a change. 
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Still, thus doth hope the mind decoy — 
This day 1 dreamed, without alloy, 
That I for once would taste of joy 

And happiness ; 
But, O alas ! new cares destroy 

The promised bliss. 

The truth of this I'll henceforth know. 
That hand in hand are joy and woe ; 
And all the sweets life can bestow 

Are mixed with pain ; 
And that for happiness below 

We sigh in vain. 



THE TOWN'S HOUSE • ON THE MAEKET DAY. 

A POEM, 
IN TWO CANTOS. 

Canto JFirist 



Shoot folly as it flies. 

And catch the manners living as they rise. — Pope. 



Let other bards their powers display 
On subjects loftj, grave, or gaj ; 
Upon a Paislej market day 

Let me begin. 
And Thursdaj to the world pourtraj, 

In Eraser's Inn. 

Ye powers, who witness all that's done 
67 puny man beneath the sun. 
And measure out to every one 

His earthly doom, 
Give me a market afternoon 

In Peter's room. 

• "The Town's House," "The Saracen's," or "Fraser's," 
Inn, is at the Cross of Paisley, and a house to which farmers, grain 
dealers, and other merchants usually adjourn from the street to 
conclude their bargains, settle accounts, dec, on the Thursday 
market day. 
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When twentj tables round are set, 
And fifty various groups are met, 
Let me within a corner get 

To view the hall ; 
Of all the scenes IVe witnessed jet, 

This crowns them all. 

When out and in the farmers drive, 
A motley mass, and all alive, 
When waiters with a pinch contrive 

Their guests to please. 
In hundreds swarming like a hive 

Of wasps or bees. 

When o'er a bumper, cheek to cheek. 
Farmers and grocers laugh and speak ; 
Bakers and millers refuge seek 

From care and toil. 
And over life's misfortunes bleak 

Contented smile. 

And whilst the room I*m glancing through. 

Let me select a group or two. 

Who weekly 'midst the chequer'd crew 

Conspicuous shine. 
And of them give a bird's-eye view. 

Or brief outline. 

First B ne, who speaks so fair, 

Amidst a group of grocers there, 

Has drank the health of Walter B r, 

Who's on his shanks. 
And, with a jolly face and air. 

Returning thanks. 
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He's ending with—" This proof I've met 
Of your esteem, I'll ne*er forget, 
Though not unlikelj I may yet 

Be Bailie B r, 

Or with the double gold chain sit 

On B t's * chair." 

A merchant, jamnCd, sits farther ben, 

Tween miller M r and baker G n, 

IFpright, unquestionable men 

A thousand ways, 
But boys who will not sell their hen 

On rainy days. 

On terms that make the merchant sweat, 
They've bought beans, barley, oats, and wheat ; 
They learned next day he had to meet 

A heavy bill. 
And brought the man, to keep his feet, 

Round to their will. 

See C — f— rd next, the auctioneer. 

Expounding to a farmer here, 

How much more money he would clear 

Upon his crop, 
Were he to sell it every year 

By public roup. 

And C k, pretending oats to buy. 

The merchants round he seems to try ; 
Though they in some respects are sly, 

They little think 
He's needing none, but only dry, 

And wanting drink. 

* The ProTost at the time ^hen l\:da 1()Q)Vl \^sjm. 
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And Y g, half-drunk, or something more, 

Slips off ere he has paid his score, 
Amidst the hubhub and uproar. 

And clitter clatter, 
Pretending he's gaun to the door 

To mak' his water. 

Three fUrmers, tenants " held at will," 
In hard-up circumstances still, 
There sit consulting o'er a gill. 

What scheme or prank 
Would get another new wind bill 

Passed through the bank. 

With Gallowhill, and L g, from Cljde, 

Sit Hawkhead-mains and Commonside, 
All tinctured with a little pride 

And self-conceit. 
But famed as farmers far and wide. 

Whom none can beat. 

While C g explains, and clearlj shows 

What best on this and that soil grows ; 
S rs, on bulls, th6 best for cows, 

On shape and height. 
And on the best hung stallions throws 

A flood of light. 

From trotting horses on the street. 
And showing off their teeth and feet. 
Here cattle-coupers drink and eat. 

And make a jest 
Of who can o'er a bargain cheat 

The farmers best. 
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As necessary, thej uphold 

All lies in bargain-making told ; 

Thej seem in swindling arch and old, 

For all the quorum 
Have in their pockets, neatlj rolled, 

Cessio Bonorum. 

Mealy hawked \>j a farmer twice 
Through Glasgow for the highest price, 
Now o'er a gill, and in a trice 

Is sold with ease. 
To F 1, the grocer, no way nice 

Nor ill to please. 

But little dreams the greedj clown, 
So happy o'er the bargain grown. 
His merchant scarcely half-a-crown 

The pound can pay ; 
And knowing ones ezpoct him down 

Day after day. 

There, rifting fu' with bakes and gills, 

Big C 11 sits, frae 'tween the hills, 

Though he has signed o'er many bills 

Obliging folk. 
Yet few the beagles better mills 

And jinks, than Jock. 

B k has puflFed, till short of breath, 

His own fine horses, carts, and graith, 
That every fair, and market baith, 

For a display, 
Pass by the Cross, all mounted with 

Adornmenta ga^. 
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Though five beasts pass with biiskets broad, 
Well curried hides, and neatlj shod, 
Together put the five carts' load, 

And none but sees, 
An ass could up the Lappet-road 

Draw all with ease. 

Though C r shows a bunch of notes. 

And damns the lairds for sumphs aud sots, 
And B r both defends and quotes 

In eyery storj, 
Yet, strange ! he with his landlord votes, 

A rampant Tory, 

Next Elder Jock sits o'er a bowl. 

Indulging in the flow of soul, 

Not yet with drink as blind's an owl. 

But fit to walk, 
Aud blutter out disgusting, foul. 

Low, b — dy talk. 

And R n, the Thornly stirk, 

Is bawling out — " Support the kirk, 
By every stratagem and quirk, 

Manner and mode ; 
Send every unbelieving Turk 

Toh—ll, by G~d." 

But L , of Stanley Castle, says — 

** Lord, keep me from the man that prays , 
The vengeful, persecuting ways 

Of all the black. 
Priest-ridden, kirk-attending, base, 
k Psalm-aiT\g\ng \vac,V, 
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Bjr prajing what can be obtained ? 
Can heaven's grace be lost or gained ? 
As nothing, when your creed *s ezpliuned, 

Can happen man, 
Alive or dead, but was ordained 

Ere time began.** 

** Although,'* sajs Tam, of Stanley Moor, 

*' Religion, undefiled and pure. 

On Scripture founded, must endure, 

I scorn and hate 
The pampered priests who gull the poor, 

And suck the state. 

To crown the shine I had of late, 
Henceforth to kirk Til strut in state, 
And let Wee Johnny, bletherskate. 

Say what he will, 
Recumbent on my well-stuflFed seat 

I'll sleep my fill." 

There, thick as dog-heads, L and L b, 

With bread and cheese their bellies cram. 
And synde their hauses with a dram 

Amidst the bustle. 
While talking o'er a new back jamb 

For Johnstone Castle. 

Wee Justice * tells a country lout, 
I've gained for you in your dispute ; 
But the expenses of the suit, 

* I*m loath to say, 

Thrice more than all ye plea'd about, 

You're left to pay. 

• •* Wee Justice, " a well-knoYrn lavf^'ev \xv YvvvAt'^ . 
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Then turning to a Johnny Raw, 

He sajs — ** Your case has not a flaw ; 

Back me with ccush ; I never saw 

A juster action ;" 
Though well he knows 'tis not in law 

Worth half a fraction. 

What soon might o*er a pint of beer 
Be settled by a reference here, 
May in a court of law appear 

For days and years. 
If, to what lawyers say or swear. 

Fools lend their ears. 

There factor scrubs each other toast. 
In brandy, at the highest cost, 
And in their speeches joke and boast 

Of who can sway 
The poor dependent farmers most — 

The polling day. 

From what they say, the stringent lease. 
And rent book, are the whips they seize, 
To bring the farmer to his knees. 

In base subjection, 
And make him vote for whom they please 

At an election. 

Far ben a solemn group appears. 
And strange 'tis to a stranger's ears 
To hear them praying for low fiars. 

When every man 
Takes care to sell the crops he rears 

As high's he can. 
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Though Fulbar blaws to Meikleriggs, 
O'er a^ his bargains and intrigues, 
His servants, horses, cows, and pigs, 

Yet a'. the folks 
Are well aware that Johnnj's eggs 

Have a' twa yolks. 

Next W n sends the jorum round, 

So arch in business and profound, 
Scotch flour he sells, at Partiok ground, 

To Paisley gulls 
For English, boulted every pound 

At Stanwell mills.* 

And O r, the mason, neict the fire. 

Informs a tenant to Blantyre 
How many stones it would require 

To cart and quarry. 
To build a house, bam, stable, byre. 

And necessary. 

Here, from the sedgy banks of Gryfe, 
Where puddooks croak, and toads are rife, 
A farmer sits as large as life 

Can represent him ; 
And boasting o* the precious wife 

That heav*n has sent him. 

The simple mortal has been led 
To think he has an angel wed ; 
'Tis weel it never strikes his head, 

When he*s from home, 
She dams the hose, and makes the bed 

Of ploughman Tom. 

* Mills near London. 

c 
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There bachelor Bob from Honey Trees, 
That famous place for hiving bees, 
A buxom hizzie jonder fees 

With little chat, 
To make his butter, press his cheese^ 

And more than that. 

To Tory voters on the bouse, 

Here craws an ancient Bailie crouse ; 

He has begun, as wont and use. 

His favourite theme, 
The Paisley Council to traduce — 

W holesale condemn. 

" Away,*' he says, " with the mean pack. 
Deep versed in all that's base and black; 
Let us have men of talent, tact, 

And circumspection. 
The influential Tories back 

And self-election. 

" What's H n the great headstrong 

Ringleader of the vulgar throng ; 
M-rr-y, with every speech as long 

'S would fill a page ; 
H s, with his stereotyped song 

About the dredge ?* 

" Or B 1, S-ter, R—d, or B n. 

Or W — on, the conceited clown, 
Or C , or M'A r, grown 

With pride uncivil ; 
Who wears upon the bench a frown 

Would fright the devil ? 
* A dredging-boat at that thne on tho river. 
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" Or V e with his head so high, 

The T s twa, or C k the slj, 

Or R , with his speeches drj. 

Or T d the tod ? 

Well maj the town of Paisley crj, 

0, Ichabod ! " 

The Bailie *s voice is heard no more ; 

Another merrj fuddling core 

Who sit between them and the door, 

Drunker and dafter. 
Have drowned it in a hideous roar 

Of fun and laughter. 

All bi^gain-making 's at a stand 
The scenes are ludicrously grand ; 
For every party, group and band 

Has business o'er. 
And swells, with drink on every hand. 

The wild uproar. 

So, with your leave, I'll now retire. 
And o'er this heat awhile respire. 
The after-shots with life and fire. 

When fresh awaken 'd, 
I'll sing you to your heart's desire 

In Canto Second. 
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Cairt0 Su0tt]>. 



O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourseU as others see us, — Burns. 



Bejond the ocean's hearing breast, 
Far in the regions of the west, 
The blazing orb of day, to rest 

Awhile withdrew. 
And night approached in garments drest 

Of sable hue. 

But, though the gloomj shades of night 
Had yeil'd the landscape from the sight, 
In Peter's room the brilliant light 

Of gas, supplied 
The absent rajs of Phoebus bright. 

And night defied. 

And though the sober, saving class 
Retir'd when thej beheld the gas. 
The lovers of a hearty glass 

Were, one and all, 
Inclin'dy a happy night to pass 

In Peter's Hall. 

Ere we could name or number o'er, 

The oddilies among a core 

Of Baker blades upon the splore. 

Who sat before us, 
They all began to rant and roar 

This song and chorus. 
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AIR. 
Tune — ** Jolly Mortals Jill your Glasses.** 

*Tis no wonder after toiling 
Whanr auld Nick himser would fry, 

Whaur our blood is kept aye boiling, 
Tbat we Bakers are so dry. 

CHORUS. 

Wha wocdd like henpecket slounges. 
Leave tiie room till morning light ? 

Those who haye-na* sH their sponges, 
Deil a sponge they'll set the night. 

There we get enough to vex us, 
Whiles wi* barm, and whiles wi' Jlour; 

Here we've nothing to perplex us, 
Here there's nothing sad nor sour. 

Sometimes though we spend a shilling 
In the Town's House on a spree ; 

Paisley public pay our gilling. 
If aman^ ourselves we 'gree. 

In our shops cheap bread we label. 
And by puiBb increase our sales ; 

Heaven be praised the sand-blind rabble 
Seldom use the beam and scales. 

The' than chalk our bread more white is, 

Yet the public never trow 
Al that rice or ground potatoes, 

And a little alum can do. 

To conclude, may we ne'er differ 
'Mang oursel's, and may the deil 

Roast the loon on his hot chaffer, 
WhtL our roguery would re\eti\. 
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This sung, a few began to cry, 

" Encore," at which we turned our eye 

Towards another table tiigh. 

Where, blythe and couth. 
Two farmers sat, from Houston, drj. 

Quenching their drouth. 

Thej had been foes for many a year, 
Till brought bj friends together here. 
Where o'er a bowl they now appear 

All spite to smother. 
And both eternal friendship swear 

To one another. 

Ye temperate tumphies, when will tea, 

Gunpowder, congou, or bohea 

Turn foes to friends, wake sympathy, 

Or love, or pity, 
Like well fermented barley bree. 

Or aquayitsd f 

Another band attracts our sight. 
Of bachelor cheils with bosoms light, 
Whose intellects are getting bright 

With liquor stropg. 
Determined all to spend the night 

In mirth and song. 

Their chairman, Johnnie of the knowes. 
Fresh from the hill where pasture gtows. 
Renowned for grazing rams and ewes, 

At whose steep base 
The drumlie Leyem winding rows 

With lazy pace. 
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And Honey Trees, who means to lead 
A single life, and never need 
A wife or wean to feed or deed. 

Has joined the quorum. 
And sent the lass he that day fee'd 

Aff hame before him. 

He was the next on whom the lot 
Alighted, to keep fun afloat, 
So without kej, or leading note, 

In accents strong 
He routed with Stentorian throat 

Bis only song. 

AIR. 

TwE^*' Laird 0* Coekpen/* 

Aw a' wi' your marriage, 1*11 nerer approve 
Of losing my freedom for beanty or love ; 
Unfettered I'll leeve, and mitnunmerd 1*11 dee, 
A roving old Bach. I*m determined to be. 

Let others take pleasure in toiling their banes, 
Maintaining extravagant wives and their weans ; 
Their pleasure would never be pleasure to me ; 
An easy auld Bach. I*m determined to be. 

The little I work for I wish to eigoy, 
But never to lavishly waste or destroy ; 
With spendthrift or miser 1*11 never agree ; 
A canny auld Bach. I*m determined to be. 

When others are wearied and sick o' their lives, 
Tormented wi' wasterfu' ill-doing wives, 
m aye ha*e this comfort, I'm single and fiiee ; 
A merry auld Bach. Vm determined \*q\^. 
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Although we by poor married fools may be tauld 
Our bairns will support us when ance we grow auld, 
f et seldom such tender affection we see ; 
A cautious old Bach. I*m determined to be. 

And now, in conclusion, go home when I may. 
Be sober or tipsy, by night or by day, 
No scauld I need fear for a market^y spree ; 
A social old Bach. I'm determined to be. 

Loud bursts of praise succeed the song» 

Tet Blawing Bauldy, stout and strong. 

Rose like a tower amidst the throng, 

With love transfix'd. 
And loudly called on old and young 

To hear him nezt. 



AIR. 
Tuns — ** Chreen gtoua the raeJies 0. 
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Gi'e me the hizzie without pride. 
With waukit, weather-beaten skin ; 

Red brawny arms, and shoulders wide. 
And double churls below her chin. 
Fal de dal de dady O, &c, 

I loye beyond my claes or meat. 
Or a' that I can touch or taste. 

The lass wi' hackit ban's an' feet. 
An' like a hugget roun' the waist. 
Fal de dal, &e. 

What are your damsels o' the town. 
Adorned wi' a' that's rich and gay. 

To her who wears the worset gown. 
An' petticoats o' hodden gray ? 
Fal de dal, &c. 
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6i'e me the 1ms can milk a cow, 

Can maahlnm bamiocks bake and fire, 

Potatoes howk, or hand a plough. 
Or drive a cart, or mnek a byre. 
Fal de dal, &c. 

Let other husbiiids toil threngh life 
To keep their wiyes in dress and tea ; 

When ance I'm wed, I'll hae a wife 
Can work for both hersel' and me. 
Fal de dal de dady 0, Ac, 

The moment this was said or sung, 
The spacious hall with plaudits rung. 
And every lachlor, old and joung. 

Soon o*er his hause. 
To Bauldj's health « bumper flung — 

And Bauldj's lass. 

But yonder rises famous L — e. 
And, like the most of authors, he 
Inflicts upon his company 

A roaring blast 
Of rhyming ware for poetry, 

His best and last. 

AIR. 

Air — " Nae luck about the house.** 

CHORUS. 

Of Whig and Tory we can see 
Nae difference but in name ; 

Although their creeds may disagree, 
Their drifts are a' the same. 

When Whigs got in, we dream' d at last 
Corruption's doom was sealed, 

The wicked laws the Tories pass'd 
Would soon be a' repealed : 
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But Whigs grow Tories when in place. 
And Tories oat grow Whigs ; 

And I can tell them to their face, 
They're a' the same sow's pigs. 

Nae war on sinecures they wage, 

The Debt they nerer heed ; 
Extension of the snffinge 

And vote by ballot's dead. 
Of shorter Parliaments, nae mair 

We hear a single word ; 
And many a thing they now ca' fiiir 

They used to ca' absurd. 

And though we Chartists they despise, 

Yet soon the day will come, 
When we'll o'er selfish factions rise, 

And ghr them a' sing dumb. 
We hope to gi'e posterity 

The pleasant tale to tell. 
We sent the Whigs to pu^^afry, 

The Tories doim to h— 11. 



Thus haying sung, Ids hardship stood 
To catch the plaudits of the crowd. 
And then declared he would be proud 

Another song 
To let them hear, at least as good, 

And twice as long. 

Afraid to stand this second bore, 
They instantly discharged their score. 
And in a trice were at the door. 

And bounding out. 
Hoping that poet never more 

Might cross their route. 
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But here another squad are seen, 
Whom common sympathies convene, 
Tenants and tools of Tories keen, 

And churchmen strong. 
All turned to Willie o' the Qreen 

To hear his song. 

A horseman volunteer was Willie, 
Who seemed at drill an active billy ; 
But whether it was him who really 

Performed so well, 
Or his sagacious gelding Jolly, 

We cannot tell. 

Yet one thing certain, all who knew 
The horse and ridef must allow, 
That honest Jolly, of the two, 

Beyond dispute, 
Was much, in every point of view. 

The better brute. 

Yes, Willie was a soldier bright. 
That year the Rads proposed to fight ; 
But being called to try his might, 

He lay for weeks 
Snug in the bean kist, out of sight. 

With dirty breeks. 

Now Willie was a man of lear, 

And viewed by all the company there 

An oracle, a rule, and square. 

To which they clung, 
Hence, with a bold majestic air. 

This song lie &\iug *. 
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AIR. 
Tune—" Tah' it man, tak* it.*' 

When I wi' the laird did enlist, 

A volunteer loyal and clever, 
I swore fair or fotll to resist 

The claims of the people for ever ; 
And with my sword, pistol, and horse, 

I'm still ready, willing, and able 
To scatter by physical force 

The low lousy radical rabble. 
Sing fal de dal lal de lal lay, Ac. 

Awa' ye tax- haters frae me. 

Ye starving mechanics and artists, 
Reformers of every degree, 

Whigs, corn-law repealers and chartists ; 
And may every curs'd reprobate 

Be soon with the devil his father, 
Wha the kirk would divide frae the state. 

So usefully buckled together. 
Sing fal de dal lal, dec. 

O ! hing up the speech making loons, 

And riddle them through with our bullets. 
Infesting, like rattons, the towns. 

And ready to pounce on our wallets ; 
And try if the cat-and-nine-tails 

Can keep them content wi* their drummock, 
Wha basely the corn-law assails. 

For pinching their back and their stomach. 
Sing fal de dal lal, dec. 

What were the land-owners to do, 
Wha now in their carriages caper. 

And live a' so het and so fu' 
Were victual and land to be cheaper ; 
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Nae doubt it would better the poor, 
And mak' them more happy and healthy ; 

But wha' such a change would endure. 
When made at the cost of the wealthy ? 
Sing fal de dal lal, Ac, 

Success to our yeomanry band. 

The bold volunteers o* our country. 
Prepared at the word o' command. 

To die in defence o' the gentry : 
With We^gton, Lyndhurst, and Peel, 

And a' the conservatives noUe, 
The whole, who by powder and steel. 

Are willing to keep down the rabble. 
Sing fal de dal lal, dec. 

Now this weat off for being good, 
At least it passed among the crowd ; 
And what made valiant Willie proud, 

The J charmed his ear 
At the conclusion, with a loud 

Tremendous cheer. 

But now the rendezvous is slacking. 
For hame on every hand they're making ; 
One group alone their cups are taking. 

And seem to sit. 
With drinking, laughing, singing, cracking, 

Insatiate jet. 

And who so late enjoy their dram, 
And do not care for hame a da — n i 
'Tis civil 'Will and pious Tam 

Of Netherknock, 
Some churchmen wha from Houston cam' 

And elder Jock. 
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To hear the elder's toast and song 
Thej had insisted, right or wrong ; 
He's now inspired bj whisky strong 

To sing or spout, 
Poised on his legs, wi' stammering tongue, 

He thus breaks out : 

AIR. 
Tune— "ifa^py M*Laren.'* 

With £ftce and with forms all affected, 

I pass 'mong the douce godly fo'k ; 
They screen me from being suspected ; 

Religion's a braw raomy cloak. 
I sit in the kirk upon Sunday 

lake one who is lowly and meek ; 
But dinna think I'm sic a glundy 

As tye myself up through the week. 

The fool who will not the kirk go to 

lies open to scandal and blame ; 
Though justice andj^th be his motto 

He'll ne'er get on earth a good name. 
Around a' your hearths wi' the Bible, 

Both evening and morning appear ; 
And psalms sing as loud as you're able. 

That a' neighbours round you may hear. 

The climax of worth to arrive at, 

Give publicly alms to the poor. 
Be gracious with priests, and in private 

You're Ucens'd to cheat, lie, and wh— re. 
The sins ye may a' condescend to 

Care little or nothing about ; 
The principal thing ye' 11 attend to 

7s bow you may not be found out. 
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Blmploy every scheme to make money. 

Yet a' other greedy folk curse ; 
Tlus land haa no milk, meal, or honey, 

For those wi' a pennyless pune. 
The kind honest soul &i neglected 

Who fails, right or wrong, to make pelf; 
While he, good or bad, is respected 

Who ne'er loses sight of himself. 

Then to himself, amidst applause, 

The massy toddy-bowl he draws, 

And wished them all to stretch their paws 

To seize their glasses, 
And give with three times three huzzas, 

The Most-Str^t Lasses. 

The toast was drunk with great ecla', 
Which Jock no sooner heard and saw, 
Than he advised them to withdraw 

To where they might 
Be all supplied with ladies braw, 

And spend the night. 

New bursts of cheeriiig testify 
They all with Jock's request comply ; 
And praying Tam, with upturned eye. 

Began imploring 
Forgiveness from the powers on high 

For gaun a who — g. 

And civil Will, both shrewd and knowing. 
To justify himself for going 
Commenced the following ditty, showing 

His own cross dame 
Had only, for his evil doing, 

Herself to blame. 
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AIR. 

Tune — ** My Wife* 8 a wanton wee thing.** 

She is a sorry sad wife, 
A wicked, furious mad wife, 
A base, notorious bad wife, 

The jade the law ca's mine. 
The deyil could na* fear her, 
I shudder to eome near her. 
For faith she is a tearer. 

She frights the very swine. 

I ncTer saw a sourer,. 

I nerer met a dourer. 

Job's self could not endure her. 

He had nae wife like mine. 
The gloom it never lea'es her. 
No mortal man can please her, 
Her charms, if death would seize her. 

With pleasure Fd resign. 

Had I fa* en by a foeman. 
Or tum*led frae Benlomon*, 
The day I wed a woman. 

My lot had been diyine. 
She is a sorry sad wife, 
A wicked, furious mad wife, 
A base, notorious bad wife. 

The priest and deil made mine. 

Bravo ! huzza ! roared one and aU, 
While up thej sprung to end the ball ; 
Supporting Jock lest he should fall, 

With swaggering pace 
The saints retired, and left the hall 

An empty space. 
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CHARACTER OF SCOUNDREL WILL. 



The scourge of Satire keeps the base in awe, 
They shrink from ndioule though not from law. 

BrRON. 



Thet talk of the tricks of the great rascal B 



A poor harmless body that lives in our town ; 
But bad I the power, I would sing loud and shrill, 
A few of the actions of Scoundrel Will. 

Deep yersed in deception and how to beguile, 
Like Richard the Third he can murder and smile ; 
And though of his victims no blood he maj spill, 
Yet hearts have been broken bj Scoundrel Will. 

With cowardly caution, and plausible air, 
He murders his victims by leaving them bare ; 
For though he for plunder could actually kill, 
The Law is a bugbear to Scoundrel Will. 

His drift is to deal with a plain honest man, 
And to ruin and rob him as far as he can ; 
No conscience, no pity, no heart that can thrill, 
Or feel for another, has Scoundrel Will. 

* All cheats become harmless when they are found out — because 
no person will trust them — and I belieye they do not even, ^et 
lair play. 
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His heart is composed of the hardest of stone. 
And justice and mercj to him are unknown ; 
Your flesh it would creep, and jour blood would grow 

chin, 
At hearing the hist'ry of Scoundrel Will. 

His father he sued, put his brother in jail. 
The Water Directors he plundered wholesale ; 
Thej could not believe, till he baffled their skill, 
The low dirtj cunning of Scoundrel Will. 

Alas ! for the wretches who are not secure, 
From the fangs of this callous, unmerciful boor ; 
His friends for a plack he would grind in a mill, 
A cold-blooded savage is Scoundrel Will. 

When making a bargain, his aim is to cheat ; 
His language is oilj, complaisant, and sweet ; 
But when he seems kindlj, or free with a gill. 
Keep an eje like a hawk upon Scoundrel Will. 

A couper is Will in horse, swine, sheep, and kje, 
And well can he swindle, and swear to a lie ; 
Hell perjure himself his vile ends to fulfil, — 
The lowest of miscreants is Scoundrel Will. 

He deals, too, in barlej, beans, peas, oats, and wheat. 
But mind, if youVe buying from him, he's a eheat ; 
And get, ere you pay him with cash or a bill. 
The stuflT all delivered from Scoundrel Will 

He went to a merchant that lives in our town, 
To get an account, and the cash was paid down ; 
But off with the whole he received from the till, 
BenjiDg he got it, ran Scoundrel Will. 
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Though only a blockhead, the yillaiu aye saw 
A waj to keep clear of the criminal law ; 
But hundreds in Bridewell are sentenced to drill, 
Ten thousand times better than Scoundrel Will. 

The rogues who for stealing are sent o'er the sea. 
Or doomed bj the neck to be hung on a tree, 
Ne er knew how to pilfer, to plunder, and still 
Cheat law and the gallows, like Scoundrel Will. 

Dogmatic and dour as a mule or a stirk. 
He still has the gumption to stick to the kirk. 
He sees that hypocrisy does him no ill, 
AlFs turned to advantage by Scoundrel Will. 

No being he cares for excepting himself, 
And nothing he worships, unless it be pelf ; 
And though in the kirk he may sing bass and trill, 
Yet no God, save Mammon, has Scoundrel Will. 

But you who would prosper, keep always in view 
A straight open path is the course to pursue. 
Truth, honour, and justice flow smooth as a rill 
A fact never dreamed of by Scoundrel Will. 

The day is approaching, and nearly at hand, 

When his tricks o'er the length and the breadth of the 

land, 
Shall all be exposed by the tongue and the quill — 
And finish the pickpocket Scoundrel Will. 

Then humble, and harmless, and faugless he'll be. 
As the babe on the breast, or the lamb on the lea ; 
Down tumbling the wulcat he'll roll o'et XJaaV"^, 
Brow-branded for ever with " Sco\iii4t^\'^'^'' 
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SCOUNDREL WILL'S ADVICE TO HIS SONS. 



SCENE— A FARMER'S SPENCE. 



*' My BOD, give me thine heart, aod let thine eyes ohserve my 

ways. * ' — Solomon. 



Sit down, mj sons, and hear your father ; 
I for jour sakes have called jou hither, 
Before auld age begins to wither 

This frame of mine. 
And business matters altogether 

To JOU resign. 

I care not though mj neighbours clash 
About the waj IVe made mj cash, 
And yiew me as a dirtj trash, 

And wish me ill, 
And call me an unfeeling hash. 

And Scoundrel Will — 

I let them talk. Without their aid 
A little monej I have made ; 
And if to what maj now be said 

Te'U a* take heed. 
In onj line, I'm not afraid, 

But je'll succeed. 
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A score of years are more than run, 
Since I, with only one pound one, 
In business for myself began 

My lot to try, 
And found this world required a man 

Stern, deep, and sly. 

A man as subtle as auld Nick, 
Prepared to meet or play a trick ; 
Who would at nothing stand or stick. 

But boldly strive. 
By every means, through thin and thick. 

His point to drive. 

So ticklish now is every trade. 
No business^nan can well evade 
Telling at times what may be said 

To be a lie ; 
And none to cheat are now afraid — 

'Tis do or die. 

Men might be honest long ago, 

And justice like a stream might flow ; 

But times are altered so much so. 

That I may say. 
An honest man is not below 

The sun this day. 

Truth, honour, justice, and so forth. 
Have long been banished from the earth ; 
Had I been honest since my birth, 

I had not been 
The man T am, nor ever worth 

A penny pre^u. 
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Ye know yourselves as well as I, 
I work twa farms, and sell and buj 
All kinds of victual, horse, and kje. 

And d n the skin, 

However selfish, shrewd, or sly, 

Could tak' me in. 

I early in my life began 

The business world to weigh and scan. 

And many a wary, cunning man 

I had to cheat. 
By some ingenious shift or plan. 

My bills to meet. 

In years when grain was raw and light. 
So fozy it would scarcely dight, 
I looked around me, left and right. 

As sharp's a razor. 
Till I got some unskilful wight 

To buy by measure. 

When want of straw was nae drawback. 

But in the ear I saw a lack, 

I some way always had the knack 

Of coaxing fools 
To buy in slump, so much the stack. 

Grain, straw, and h<)ols. 

When markets seemed upon the fall, 
I on a wealthy sot would call, 
Along with friends who could enthrall 

Wi' drink the cuif, 
And swear next day he bought my all— 

And they were proof. 
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Mind, few with me can baud or draw, 
Brow-beat, hoodwink, contend, or thraw ; 
Or if they do, away to law 

At once I travel ; 
For there, with lies, and tricks, and jaw, 

ril beat the devil. 

I know a little lawyers' lore ; 
And, as I hinted at before. 
In any pinch I have a core, 

All cut and dry. 
To swear, on every point and score. 

The greatest lie. 

Without compunction, dread, or fright, 
They swear for me that wrong is right ; 
While I, in turn, to them, as might 

Be well expected, 
Stand bound to swear that black is white. 

As I'm directed. 

'Tis said, and I believe it too, 
That oaths are awful, if untrue ; 
But, mighty Jove ! what can we do ? 

In these sad times 
Sins of the very blackest hue 

Are common crimes. 

Besides, I'm told, by those who know it. 
When we to cheat are driven to it. 
The cause that drives us on to do it 

Should bear the blame ; 
Nature and common sense allow it. 

In JustW li^xckd* 
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At all times for a weighty purse 
A boundless love be sure to nurse ; 
For honour — never mind a curse ; 

Adopt a rule 
To pay no more than law can force, 

Be 't fair or foul. 

Pick all je can from simple snools ; 
Keep mind, that all the golden rules 
Poor siUy pedants teach in schools — 

Candour and feeling — 
Are only acted on by fools, 

Not men of deah'ng. 

The course with tradesmen'€9*ptkrsue. 
When their accounts they haiid to you- 
Condemn their jobs, seem furious too 

At the amounts, 
Till large per centages ye screw 

From their accounts. 

This is the way that I haye wrought, 
And all my wordly battles fought, 
That ye should get the meals ye ought. 

And claes ye need. 
And ne*er to poverty be brought. 

And beg your bread. 

Wha gets of worldly gear a slice, 
Must close his hand as firm 's a vice. 
And have a heart as cauld as ice. 

Besides a head 
That can see all things in a trice 

Clear as a bead. 
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Drinking resist, as far *s je can, 
That nobodj may you trepan ; 
Take mankind all to be a clan 

Of rogues together : 
Never forget the simple man 

*S the beggar's brither. 

My sons, as politm are kittle, 

Say nought about them, think as little ; 

Be subject aye ; ne'er mind a spittle 

Wha wears the crown ; 
Leave statesmen state affairs to settle, 

Mind ye your own. 

The tirae-.iti<A|i^ring nigh, no doubt, 
When yeli fir wives 1)0 looking out ; 
But, gudesake ! never think about 

Wives that are bonnie ; 
Be all of you on the pursuit 

Of wives with money. 

Although their cheeks are like the rose, 
Their lips like cherries, eyes like sloes. 
And bosoms like the mountain snows. 

On no pretence 
Should you presume to even those 

To pounds and pence. 

Let flaunting beauty ne'er hoodwink 
Your understandings, learn to think 
Beauty skin-deep but lasts a blink, 

A thing ideal ; 
Whereas, the solid sterling clink 

Is sometbiug leaX. 
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They must be void of sense or thought 
Who marry women having nought ; — 
Wives, and wives' friends, have often brought 

Men to the door ; 
They are, at least, a d d down-draught, 

If they be poor. 

Who — g ia bad, I'll not d«ny ; 
Yet who — 8 may do to put you by. 
Till each of you has fixed an eye 

Upon a lass. 
Blessed with the charms the wise envy — 

The charms of brass. 

Now, to conclude : — I recOlMiMd 
Strict piety ; at least, pretenft; 
And constantly the kirk attend 

On Sabbath-day ; 
And mom and night at your fire-end 

Sing psalms and pray. 

Suppose you swindle, lie, and cheat. 
And practice every low deceit. 
At making cash yon will be beat 

In many ways. 
If you at church desert your seat 

On Sabbath-days. 

'Tis much ^our interest here to pass 
Among the douce religious class ; 
The kirk-attender always has 

A most prodigious 
Advantage o'er the stupid ass 

Who's not religious. 
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Belong, at least, to some profession. 
And try to get among the session : 
If guilty then of some transgression 

Ye cannot hide — 
You have at least a congregation 

All on your side 

In this, my sons, IVe done to you 
What prudence prompted me to do ; 
But as the lads are waiting now 

Our reading time ; 
The Word of God let us fall to— 

Let's chaunt a hymn. 
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THE REPLY OF THE SONS TO THEIR 

FATHER. 



" An honest man, fhough ne'er so poor. 
Is chief o' men for a* that."— Burns. 



Dear father, we have heard your story, 
And grieve that, now your head is hoary, 
Tou still in vicious conduct glory. 

Constrained by greed ; 
Have ye no fear of what's before ye — 

The sinner's dread ? 

Honour to parents is their due, 

When they perform what they should do ; 

But the harangue we've heard from you 

Discloses base 
Dishonest bye-roads to pursue — 

Dark crooked ways. 

We will not take you for our guide. 
Nor in your wicked schemes confide ; 
Our mother, too, is on our side, 

Whose hopo and trust is, 
We shall by honesty abide. 

Truth, law, and justice. 
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On jou we keep an anxious eje. 
And see jou never out the fry, 
Sometimes about the beasts ye buy. 

Exchange or sell, 
We've heard you, to conceal one lie, 

A hundred tell. 

At deeds like yours our heaits recoil. 
And sicken at the projects vile, 
Which you gloss o'er in words like oil. 

Smooth and paternal ; 
Conveying precepts, all the while. 

Base and infernal. 

No wonder neighbours wish you ill. 
And fain would see you down the hill ; 
And you the name of " Scoundrel Will 

At last have gotten ; 
A name that will continue, till 

You 're dead and rotten. 

We do intend, come weal or woe, 

By strict integrity to go. 

That on our conduct none may throw 

The smallest blame : 
What can the world on us bestow 

Like a good name ? 

We cannot dwell on all you've said. 
The despicable speech ye made ; 
But some revolting tricks ye played 

We will not pass. 
That would of common thieves degrade 

The lowest da&%. 



»» 
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It seems, &om the discourse we got, 
You and jour colleagues are a lot 
Of downright knaves, who daily plot 

To driye a trade 
Of cramming bargains down folk's throat 

They never made. 

How can je stand before a court, 
And there with truth and justice sport ? 
If any miscreants can resort 

To what you tell, 
There cannot be a blacker sort 

Of fiends in h— 11. 

The loopy, thimble-rigging squad. 
Whom law condemns, are not so bad 
As those, the paragons of fi'aud, 

Who mankind gnaw. 
And strut about, well fed and clad, 

Defying law. 

With robbers on the Queen's highway. 
Men may get something like fair play ; 
They may retreat, or keep at bay. 

In self-defence ; 
But with smooth rascals, where have they 

The smallest chance ? 

There 's simple Symon down the gate, 
You dragg'd him to the court of late ; 
A cow you swore he sold you at 

Half-price when fou ; 
Though all a lie, yet what of that ? 

You got the cow. 
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A baker onco to court jou brought 

For wheat returned, jou said was bought ; 

Sample and stock compared, he thought 

Did not agree ; 
Though he was right, jet that was nought, 

You won the plea. 

With grief and pain, we learn *d of late 
Tou wronged the man ; the truth to state, 
He had, for sending back the wheat. 

Occasion ample ; 
Yet je maintained he was the cheat. 

And changed the sample. 

Had je no pitj, no regret, 

No sympathy for widow Kate ? 

The man who took her whole estate — 

The wheel she span at — 
Must surely have a breast of slate, 

A heart of granite. 

Ye sent your mandate o'er the knowe, 
And roup'd her out, both stick aud stow ; 
She got from you a new-calved cow 

She could not pay ; 
And really little wonder how 

It died next day. 

Ye saw, and likewise had been told, 
it had the mun*ain ere 'twas sbld ; 
And yet the beast ye did uphold 

In health uncommon, 
And palmed it on the silly, old, 

Poor widow TjorcveAi. 
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Your servants you have hungered, too ; 
And when at terms their fees were due, 
Their petty faults you would review 

In grim array, 
And from their little earnings screw 

One-half away. 

If some who served you choose to state 
What they about you could relate, 
The world your deeds would execrate 

By pen and tongue, 
And honest men, without regret, 

Gould see you hung. 

We overheard you lately say. 
When starting to the town with hay, 
" Lads, when ye weigh it by the way, 

Tram girths keep on." 
This made some forty, by foul play, 

Weigh fifty stone. 

Horses ye bought that would not tame, 
Crib-biters, reesters, blind, and lame. 
And sold them under some false name 

At far-off fairs. 
Telling your victims that ye came 

From Girn-the-Hares. 

Why wish our souls to cash confined, 
The object of a grovling mind ? 
And why to politics be blind ? 

We have good cause 
To learn, as well as all mankind, 

Our rights and laws. 
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We have a firm determinatiou, 

To know the business of the nation, 

Its government and legislation, 

Top, branch, and root ; 
Without this much of information 

A man 's a brute. 

Nought seemingly can jou unfold. 
But money make and money hold. 
By means that ne'er before were told, 

Though used, in sooth, 
By you, that has exchanged for gold. 

Honour and truth. 

Still, money we do not despise, 
Nor yet above its value prize ; 
If ever in this world we rise 

To have a mailing, 
It will not be by tricks and lies. 

And double-dealing 

Who to beheve could e'er be given. 
That any parent under heaven. 
Would tell his sons, by av'rice driven, 

Than marry poor, 
Untochered lasses, they were even 

Better to wh — re I 

You speak to us as we were boors, 
The sons of lords, or savage Moors, 
That could be led to go with wh — res 

Than marry women. 
Who don't possess that god of yours, 

Or, rather, demon. 
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To marrj those we are inclin'd, 
Who have to mental yirtues join'd 
Hearts faithful, complaisant, and kind. 

And faces bonnie. 
In spite of your low grovling mind, 

And devil — ^money. 

No other subject we will start. 
But come to the concluding part, 
Where you with deep design and art 

Have recommended. 
Though not religious at the heart, 
' We should pretend it. 

To kirk on Sunday we will go, 
As long as conscience dictates so ; 
But whether we attend or no', 

'Tis something odd, 
Tf mankind should have ought to do 

'Twixt us and God. 

So far as our experience can 
The laws of God and nature scan, 
Virtue, we think, should make the man. 

And not professions. 
Whether he gets the praise or ban 

Of kirks or sessions. 

• 

If our transactions everywhere 
Are unimpeachable and fair. 
If none we willingly ensnare, 

By word or deed. 
What right has any man to care 

About our creed * 
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From man that charity we want, 
Which we to them as freely grant : 
Deep in all hearts we would implant 

That toleration, 
Like light and heat, which God has sent 

0*er all creation. 

Now, one remark, and we conclude : — 
We trust and hope to yet be proud 
To learn this lecture did you good, 

And ye began. 
To be, what ye ne'er understood — 

An honest man. 
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JAMIE STRANG. 

The character attempted to be portrayed here is taken from real 
life. He was one of those individuals whose example went to 
prove the truth of Fielding's remark, that prudence alone is more 
valuable to its possessor than the most shining qualities of head or 
heart without it. 

Now, lot fair Justice be my guide ; 

Truth, lead me where jou will ; 
All Prejudice be thrown aside, 

And Candour drive my quill. 
Of wits and wags he is the pride. 

The hero of mj sang ; 
His fame and name are broad and wide — 

Wha has na' heard of Strang ? 

His character is sae weel known, 

I need na' tell it here ; 
Through every quarter of the town 

'Tis publish'd far and near. 
He sways the sceptre, wears the crown, 

0*er a* the merry gang ; 
There 's not a rantin', roving loon 

But's weel acquaint wi* Strang. 

With judgment keen, and wit to spare, 

His heart is never sad ; 
Though whiles with drink, at kirk or fair. 

He gets entirely mad. 



lJ-- 
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Although he raise a racket there, 

In middle of the thrang, 
'Tis only that which, to a hair, 

We could expect of Strang. 

His drunken, stupid, thoughtless tricks, 

Ha'e cost him many a crown ; 
For he has laid, with their own sticks, 

The strongest watchmen down. 
When a disturbance up he kicks. 

He gi'es them many a bang ; 
The best of them have got their licks 

When apprehending Strang. 

When tipsy, from the tavern roar 

He cannot think to flit ; 
And while a coin is to the fore, 

Around the bowl he'll sit. 
Although he had of gold a store. 

It would na* last him lang ; 
A wee drap whisky, and a wh — e, 

Is all in all to Strang. 

The Session's ta'en him oft in tow, 

For what I need na' name ; 
He's caus'd among them many a row — 

But Jamie 's aye the same. 
Mischievous Cupid's far-fam'd bow 

For him gi'es many a twang ; 
'Most every woman blaws a lowe 

Within the breast of Stta,Ti%* 
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But though when drunk he plays the deil, 

And kicks up noise and strife — 
He, in sobriety, would feel 

To injure man or wife : 
He can distinguish then fu* weel 

Between the right and wrang ; 
Through life it's rare to meet a chiel 

To be compared to Strang, 

To hear him, in bis sober mood. 

He'll argue with the best ; 
His observations all are good. 

His judgment stands the test. 
His boundless information could 

A head with knowledge pang ; 
In a debate, the man is shrewd 

Who dares contend with Strang. 

Few better can command a quill, 

Or more correctly think ; 
What office could not Jamie fill, 

And keep away from drink ? 
But though he sometimes drinks a gill, 

Heigh may the carcase hang 
Of every one, who wishes ill 

To be the lot of Strang. 

He is, ta'en roundly by the lump, 

A tree, whose juicy root 
O'erloads the branches and the stump 

With every kind of fruit; 
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His tongue, like to a weel-gaun pump, 

That never wants the fang, 
Lays alwajs open, plain and plump, 

The inmost thought of Strang. 

To stoop to low, deceitful art, 

Is what he ne'er could do ; 
He always scorns to act a part 

That is not just and true. 
When he from Death's resistless dart 

Receives the fatal stang. 
With all his failings, many a heart 

Will heave a sigh for Strang. 

Yes, monj a ane may greet and grane, 

Array *d in sable weed. 
Whene'er the rumour spreads —he 's gane, 

And number'd with the dead I 
For when he moulders 'neath a staue, 

The silent dust amang. 
Many a wife may tell her wean, 

" There lies your Daddie Strang.'* 
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TAM'S AW A*. 

The hero of the following piece is described as the type of>a certain 
class in society, of whom little hajs been said or sung. He was a 
harmless mortal, with little intellect, and less learning. Innocent 
in his nature, agreeable and obliging in his manners, and possess- 
ing a warm and sympathetic heart, he gained the esteem of all 
who knew him, and the affectionate regard of all his acquaintances. 
At the time this wajs written, he had left his native town — no one 
knew where — and did not return for some years. He is now dead. 

Oppressed with grief, I lift mj pen, 
To let baith town and kintra ken, 
Nothing like this, at our gate-en', 

We ever saw ; 
0, dool ! we've lost the wale o' men — 

Tam Wight 's awa' ! 

Although our hearts were steel or brass, 
The luckless day has come to pass, 
When young and auld, of every class. 

Must tears let fa', 
And cry, " Hech, Sirs ! alas, alas ! 

Poor Tam 's awa' ! " 

Had Fortune Tam amang us spar'd. 
Instead of him but ta'en the laird. 
Or even the King, we would na' car'd 

A single straw ; 
But, ! she was na' easily ser'd, 

For Tam 's awa' I 
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Although he had but little gear. 
But little wit, and little lear, 
A shallow brain, not verj clear. 

And mouj a flaw ; 
Yet, O ! we canna bide to hear 

That Tarn 's awa'. 

A man may ha'e a softish skull, 
Of common sense not verj full, 
Yet maj, if not a downright gull, 

Our hearts enthra' ; 
The truth of this has left us dull. 

Since Tam s awa*. 

What would the Paisley bodies gi'e 
A sight 0* him again to see ? 
What jo J to monj a tearfu* e'e 

It soon would draw ! 
When Tam was here, how bless 'd were we ? 

But Tam 's awa' ! 

About the doors, with lordlv air, 

A clean wash'd face, and weel-kam'd hair, 

He*ll ne*er attract the notice mair 

Of great and sma' ; 
The lasses' hearts are sick and sair, 

'Cause Tam *s awa'. 

For, day by day, and week by week. 
At the meal-hours, at the door cheek, 
With them he us'd to daff and speak. 

And loud gaffa ; 
Wha*ll hame with them on Sunday's cleek, 

When Tam 'a awa,' I 
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Thej must be griey'd : yet I would plead 
They would na* just on sorrow feed. 
But from their bosoms lift their head ; 

To mind reca'— 
Tam's neither deeing like nor deed, 

Though Tarn *s awa\ 

When not a sark was next his skin. 
And not a plack his pouch within, 
WeVe seen him strutting out and in, 

Fu* trig and braw : 
To laugh at this would be a sin. 
When Tam 's awa. 

In kirk no more we*ll see him vez'd, 
Puzzrd to find the psalm and text ; 
No more to pay his seat perplez'd. 

He'll be wi' law ; 
The beagles ha'e been fairly fiz'd, 

For Tam 's awa*. 

At eyerything he bore the bell, 

Else mony a lie weVe heard him tell ; 

Wha*ll now with self-importance swell. 

And brag and blaw 
Eternally abont himseF ? 

Great Tam 's awa*. 

Though Tam seem'd saucy, high, and proud, 
Like one who ne'er can be subdu*d. 
And on his own dunghill did loud 

And crousely craw ; 
WeVe lost a cock was easily cow*d, 

Since Tam 's awa'. 
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He seldom was, though young and stark 
O'er head and ears in loye wi' wark 
Allow us only one remark — 

We'll no say wha, 
With sweat, so seldom stain *d their sark- 

But Tam's awa\ 

A memory worse than his, I wot, 
Ne'er fell to ony mortal's lot ; 
Yet, to his credit, we can note. 

And say for a'. 
That ** number one " Tam ne'er forgot, 

Though Tam 's awa'. 

But now, to gi'e the deil his due. 
When a' his failings we review. 
He had of virtues mair, I true. 

Than ane or twa. 
Although we cannot mind them noo. 

When Tam 's awa. 

Yet this I'll say — though he was poor, 
And as illiterate as a boor, 
In all his dealings he was pure 

As driven snaw ; 
And great's the grief that we endure. 

Since Tam 's awa. 

From grief, and care, and toil, and strife. 
May he exempted be through life ; 
We trust a weighty-tocher'd wife 

He'll some day claw, 
And say Tarn's equals are not rife. 

Though Tam '& «i^«i'« 
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O, friends and neighbours, comfort tak\ 
Before your thrilling heart-strings crack ; 
And praj to Him, whose power did mak' 

This earthly ba', 
Ye*ll some day see Tarn safely back — 

Though Tam *s awa\ 
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DANIE SMITH. 

" Honest, but dreadful in his ire." — Anon. 

To write with keen satiric pith, 

Is what I ne'er could do ; 
But if I could, to Danie Smith 

Would all my art be due. 
I'm not intending to go through 

His wicked actions many, 
But only mean to make some two 

Or three remarks on Danie. 

Now, lasses, do not treat with scorn 

What I intend to say ; 
Remember, every night and morn, 

When ye kneel down to pray, 
That be his wife ye never may. 

For there can ne'er be any, 
Who need expect to live a day 

In happiness with Danie. 

0, little did his mother know. 

That day she brought him forth. 
It should have been a day of wo, 

And not a day of mirth. 
For he was destin'd, ere his birth, 

An agent to auld Sawuie ; 
A better subject upon earth 

He never had than Danie. 
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Till he make good whatever he plan, 

Through thick and thin he'll break ; 
Neither the laws of God or man 

To him 's the smallest check. 
He hears of men hung by the neck, 

But does not mind a penny ; 
Even hell itself has no effect 

In terrifying Danie. 

Curb him for ought he's said or done, 

That moment he*s on fire ; 
A battle if ye wish to shun 

Immediately retire, 
A thing that might to you prove dire — 

For, faith, he is not canny ; 
They risk their lives who stir the ire 

Of such a man as Danie. 

Men, teach'd the art of boxing fair, 

Might baffle him in fight ; 
And strength with him might have a share, 

Would he not scratch and bite. 
His teeth and nails have put to flight 

Men twice as big and brawny ; 
When in a fury, back with fright 

Flies every man from Danie. 

Say, what on earth could equal him, 

When in an angry mood ? 
A lion or a tiger grim. 

The terrors of the wood ; 
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A bear or wolf, in search of food, 

A wild cat or hjena ; 
The most ferocious sayage could 

Not be compared to Danie. 

Now, should a man attract jour sight, 

Handsome in no degree ; 
Tho' somewhat stout, yet not in height 

Surpassing five feet three ; 
With curly hair as black 's can be, 

Skin darker far than tawny, 
That *s him, — at least in him ye see 

The very marks of Danie. 



HIS EPITAPH. 

Now Danie Smith 's resign *d his breath ; 

And all that we can tell 
Is, that his body lies beneath — 

The greedy worms to swell. 
He wanted works, and wanted faith, 

When he on earth did dwell, — 
We need na' be afraid for death, 

If he escaped hell. 

[The three preceding Sketches may appear severe ; but the par- 
ties themselyes, all of whom now sleep with their fathers, perused 
them in M.S.S., and laughed at the jokes.] 
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ADDRESS TO A RAT. 

This rat, after tormenting the author many years, and being the 
only enemy he ever had in this world — except the devil — was at 
last secured in one of the new trap cages, when the Author made 
the following Address : — 



MiscmEvous, hateful, thieving bitch, 
YouVe made at last a luckless fetch ; 
No wonder I could ne'er get rich. 

And you maintain ; 
You're swell'd up to a bonnie pitch 

With my good grain. 

YouVe long escaped both dog and cat, 
Fed in mj trough and butter pat ; 
Upon mj word, you are a rat 

Almost as big. 
As strong, as heavy, and as fat 

As onj pig. 

I tell you now, in language plain. 
You ne'er shall steal from me again ; 
Within this cage you must remain 

Till I release you, 
With Tiger, loosen'd from the chain. 

Ready to se\ze "jovi. 
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No tongue can tell what I ha'e borne ; 
Mj flour youVe ate, my bags jouVe torn ; 
I'm sure a hundred times I've sworn, 

Were I to catch you, 
Though ne'er to see another morn, 

I would dispatch you. 

Your impudence was ill to thole ; 

Before my very face you stole. 

And through my bakehouse ye would stroll. 

Devoid of fright ; 
Ye would come bouncing from your hole 

In broad day light. 

You brawlie ken my voice and face ; 
From me you have got mony a chase, 
That ended aye in my disgrace ; 

For I must own. 
Although I've tried you mony a race, 

You always won. 

I'm sure, if catch 'd, you clearly saw 
That instant death would be your fa' ; 
The villain, conscious of the law, 

Himself should blame. 
If lawless actions on him draw 

Ruin and shame. 

Destructive wretch ! although I both 
Have given my word and pledged my oath, 
To take your life, upon my troth, 

I must admit. 
That, in cold blood, I'm really loath 

To k\\\ jou "j€iV 
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And since Tm not exactly sure 

If mj own doings are so pure ; 

For once 1*11 back from my own door 

Discharge you civil ; 
Prepare to run ! — ye 're oflF! — ye poor, 

Curs'd, ugly devil ! 
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ON SEEING A PARTY OF BEAGLES 

PASSING. 

Ye sinners of the darkest hue, 
Detested, dirty, drunken crew, 
And lowest of the low, where to 

Are ye now sneaking ? 
What heart, unfeeling monsters, now 

Are ye for breaking ? 

Perhaps ye 're driving to secure 

A mortal that, through friendship pure. 

Has happened, in an evil hour, 

To lift his quill, 
And caution, by his signature, 

A noted Bill ? 

Or has some client lost a suit ? 

Or some harsh laird, or factor brute, 

Commanded you to take this route, 

And poind the all 
Of some poor soul, and turn him out 

Of house and hall ? 

Or, for the pensions of the great. 
To seal some worthy family's fate, 
And seize upon their sma' estate, 

Are ye appointed, 
Under our mighty potentate. 

The Loiffa «axoYQ\«k^\ 
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Or did the holy lads in black, 
Employ you to make up their pack, 
From some poor sinner's naked back 

And hungry wame ? 
Or jail him, till his hindmost plack 

Is paid to them ? 

But whither bound, I do not know ; 
Yet, as the messengers of woe 
To the unfortunate and low, 

Ye 're oyer kent for ; 
Wherever ye intend to go, 

Ye were not sent for. 

No doubt you 're paid well for your travels. 
And by the wretch your mandate levels : 
Some call you necessary evils — 

Perhaps 'tis true ; 
But so is Nick and all his devils. 

And hangmen too. 

Ye scum of scums, avaunt, avaunt ! 
Your wolfish features, grim and gaunt, 
My soul abhors ; though woe and want 

Against me strive, 
Than turn a beagle, I'd be brunt, 

Or skinn'd alive. 

Truly, I cannot hate you more ; 
The waff of you I e'en abhor ; 
At sight of you, on sea or shore, 

I always spit ; 
Were one of you to live next door, 

By Jove, I'd flit I 
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To heav*n I praj — on earth whate er 
I may have been ordain *d to bear, 
0, keep me aje from beagles clear,] 

And 111 ne'er saj 
My destinj can be severe — 

Be what it may. 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL WHO LIVE BYBREAD.* 

THE STAFF OF LIFF FOR NOTHING ! ! ! 
"Pro Bono PubUco.*' 

I, Humphrey Upstart, loaf-bread baker, 
And every sort of biscuit maker, 
Respectfully give intimation 
I'm now upon a new foundation ; 
And will from this day hence endeavour, 
To gain and keep the public favour. 

I boldly take upon my head 
To serve you with the best of bread ; 
Depend upon't I'm not mistaken. 
In saying better ne'er was baken ; 

* The above was published to ridicule the extrayagant adyertise- 
ments of a stranger who took up a shop in Paisley as a baker, and 
^ot into extensiye business by retailing at ruinously low prices. It 
appeared that his object was to inyeigle merchants and honest 
tradesmen by first paying cash, and thus smoothing the way to 
unbounded credit, for the purpose of taking advantage of it. The 
above publication, however, directed public attention to his con- 
duct, and, being narrowly watched, he was not able to effect all 
the mischief intended. He decamped in about a fortnight after 
its appearance, with two or three hundred pounds more than his 
own, and could never be traced. He was supposed to belong to a 
gang of dishonest vagabonds who, with some capital, made a prac- 
tice of starting one of their party here and another there, in the 
businesses they were best acquainted with, for the purpose of rob- 
biag those who confided in them. 
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Superior ne'er came from an oven. 
On everything I have improven, 
Up from the very baking of 
A spice-nut to a quartern loaf. 

The weather, whether cold or warm, 
Makes no impression on mj barm ; 
I work my yeast, and spongeS too, 
A way no other man can do ; 
In fermentation, all my plans 
Out-rival every other man's ; 
They never have been precedented, 
But by myself alone invented ; 
My loaves can argue for themselves, 
They stand like soldiers on the shelves ; 
There every one seems like another. 
Like ranks of Grenadiers together, 
Like an accomplished tradesman's work ; 
As sweet as nuts, as light as cork, 
As smooth as glass, as dry as sticks. 
As white as chalk, and square as bricks. 

On me you always may rely 
For bread not only sprung and dry. 
Not only shapely, white, and sweet, 
But bread that's clean, not knead with feet. 
All other bakers, you must know, 
Employ their feet to knead their dough, 
A most disgusting thing indeed ; 
Would any one suppose their bread 
Could ever be so pure and clean 
As mine, that's done with a machine t 
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In everythiDg where butter's baken 
Bj me, the very best is taken ; 
A dog, though starving, would refuse 
The butter most of bakers use ; 
Its smell would make a bado^er spew. 
Would turn the stomach of a sow, 
Would make a mare to cast her foal, . 
A cow her calf ; and on the whole 
Would choke themselves, if they were but 
To keep their doors and windows shut ; 
And jet, when baken, strange to tell. 
Be free from all bad taste or smell ! 
But who would purchase, if they knew, 
A thing such stuff was bak'd into. 
Whilst they a similar could buy 
From one on whom they could rely 
Made use of nothing but what he 
Could let them taste, or smell, or see ? 

My shop's the foremost place to find 
Rich fancy bread of every kind ; 
'Bath biscuit, cookies, shortbread cakes, 
Pies, parlies, tarts, and butter bakes ; 
Seed, sugar, peel, and currant buns. 
Sold out in ounces or in tons. 
Whatever quantum you require. 
And cheaper far than you desire ; 
For my intent is, now and then. 
To break, compound, and start again ; 
Whate'er my creditors may feel. 
Always to mind the public weal : 
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To sell all things below prime cost, 
Shall be my study, pride, and boast. 

Now, to conclude, I live in hope 
Ye*ll not be strangers to my shop. 
To prove the truth of my assertions. 
And to reward my great exertions ; 
Though ye put only in my way 
A single farthing in a day, 
I'll thank you with a mind as willing. 
As 'twere a sixpence or a shilling. 
** This always helps, say what you will. 
To swell the lade and drive the mill," 
Was the remark the miller made. 
Making his water in the lade ! 
To everything bespoke, depend 
That ril be punctual and attend ; 
Your orders shall be answered duly 
By your most humble servant truly, 

Humphrey Upstart, 
No. 1834, High Street, Paisley. 

Superfine Bread, at Ud Half Quartern Loaf. 
Fine Bread, at Id 

Good Bread, at |d 
Household Bread at Od 
Full Weight given, and Bad Money taken cheerfully. 
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ON SEEING THE SWORD OF SIR WILLIAM 

WALLACE, 

IN DUMBARTON CASTLE, 16th April, )836. 

Art thou the weapon which, in days of yore. 
None but the Scottish Champion could wield ? 
The blade that oft was dyed in Southern gore, 
And many a tyrant's base existence seal'd, 
Compeird the foes of liberty to yield ; 
Proud Edward's slaves to — trembling — fly abash'd. 
That heap'd with dead, and drench'd with blood 

the field. 
And through the ranks of war resistless dash'd, 
Scattering dismay and ruin wheresoever thou flash'd ? 

Methinks thy godlike master now I see, 
Grasping thy hilt within his mighty hand. 
Vowing to conquer England's chivalry, 
Rather than brook her insolent command. 
Along with him, resolv'd to fall or stand. 
To welcome death, or Edward's power o'erthrow, 
A small, but faithful, patriotic band. 
Within whose breasts the fires of freedom glow, 
Are eager to out-brave the onset of the foe. 

Eventful years are to my mind recall'd. 

When thy unwieldy mass of steel I see ; 

And know by thee, when Scotland was enthrall'd, 

The foremost blow was struck for liberty. 

But knowledge now has superseded thee. 
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And despotism has been taught to yield 
To justice, reason, and philosophy : 
These, to the injur'd, have become the shield, 
And, to maintain our rights, the quill we only wield. 

Great God ! who art of Nature's self the soul. 
Who earth and ocean hold'st within thy hand. 
Who bids the lightnings flash, the thunders roll. 
And sea and tempest still'st at Thy command — 
Diffuse the beams of truth o*er every land ! 
" Knowledge is power," let every nation know. 
That every slave may burst his iron band, 
That equal rights to all mankind may flow. 
From Afric's burning sands, to Lapland's hills of snow. 
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A NEW SONG, 

ADDR£SSED TO 

A LOVER OF TRUTH, AND A MAN WHO DETESTS 
HYPOCRISY AND HUMBUG, 

Mr JAMES LEE, Sianelt-Gbebn, neab Paisley. 

Chorus. 

We*ll a' go to the kirk, 

We'll a' go to the kirk, 

And see a blade pursue his trade 

Bj many a curious quirk. 

He stands aloof from other men. 

Dress 'd in a sable cloak. 
Describing hell, the devil's den, 

And fright'ning a' the folk. 
He holds to this — That heaven's bliss 

Is more than we can know ; 
But none get there, the bliss to share. 

Unless with him thej gO; 

He lifts the Bible in his hand, 
And says, " This book was given 

To teach mankind, in every land, 
The only wskj to heaven." 
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But; great and small, its precepts all, 

He huddles into one ; 
And that's to trail, at his coat tail, 

And worship him alone. 

He mixes up, with placid face, 

Glebes, manses, tithes, and tein's, 
Love, hope, fear, charitj, and grace, 

But Lord knows what he means ! 
And, question much this queer hotch-potch- 

Which down our throats is cramm*d 
Or trj to sift into his drift — 

He sajs, " You will be d— d." 

He sajs our doom was justly seal'd 

Before that time began, 
A doom that ne'er can be repealed 

By either God or man. 
Yet, strange to say, he thinks we may 

Elude the stern decree, 
If firm we stick to him, like brick, 

And help to pay his fee. 

At those who wont the kirk attend, 

He thunders out a store 
Of curses, and their souls would send 

To hell, had he the power. 
But, thanks to God, the iron rod 

That he would wield, in sooth 
Becomes a straw, against the law 

Of reason, sense, and trwtAi. 
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But why to vend his mysteries 

Display such anxious care ? 
He knows that his commodities 

Are questionable ware. 
He does decry both you and I, 

And every other man. 
Who will not toil, to fill and boil 

His kettle, pot, aud pan. 

He calls himself a shepherd kind, 

And we the wayward sheep. 
Which to his charge have been consigned, 

To guide, protect, and keep. 
But only rams, fat ewes, and lambs. 

That yield him wool, are safe ; 
Tods, wolves, or bears, for ought he cares. 

May worry all the lave 

Though he the love of wealth condemns, 

Yet, offer him a chance. 
Of somewhere adding to his means 

A better glebe or manse — 
Then all the fo'k he ca'd his flock. 

And said he loved so well. 
Are left by him to sink or swim — 

To go to heav'n or hell. 

His house is furnished gorgeously, 
With all that pomp suggests ; 

Yet he declares that vanity 
Is what the Lord detests. 
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In clothes the best, with haughtj crest, 

He proudlj struts abroad ; 
Though far and wide he preaches, pride 

Has been denounced bj God. 

The liar, cheat, and hypocrite, 

He sajs, should be debarred 
From that most sacred solemn rite, 

The table of the Lord. 
But will he lout, to point them out. 

Though knowing thej are there ? 
Naj, trouth, he knows 'twould thin his brose, 

And leave his table bare. 

We all admit his power is great — 

But not in every case ; 
Its strength would fail, should he assail 

A play-house or a race. 
At fairs and shows, the world knows. 

He is obliged to wink ; 
His flock go there, and neither care 

What he may say or think. 

He urges to support the poor. 

The unemployed, and old, 
As alms are banked in heaven, a store 

That yields a hundred-fold. 
Yet, what seems odd, this man of God 

Who thus exhorts us all, 
Must be a blank in heaven's bank — 

His lodgments are so small. 
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Of learning he pretends to be 

A patron and a nurse ; 
Yet science and philosophy, 

He says, will bring a curse. 
To that droll book, so archly cooked 

By Westminster divines, 
With tales of Jews, and creeds abstruse. 

All learning he confines. 

All classes should the kirk revere, 

It makes a goodly show ; 
The lads await the lasses there. 

All basking in a row. 
The preacher kens that none of sense 

For him would give a preen ; 
But they are there as at a fair, 

To see and to be seen. 

But if our tradesmen would go there 

In what they daily wear. 
The fops and gentry all would stare, 

And shortly disappear. 
And were they gone, his trade is done, 

In spite of all his skill ; 
And likely he might live to see 

His kirk become a mill. 

So to the kirk well go, 

So to the kirk we'll go, 

And hear and see this funny man 

Conduct his raree-show. 
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AN EPISTLE, 

TO 

MR JAMES LEE, STANLEY GREEN, NEAR PAISLEY. 

■ 

Hail ! wonder of tho present age ! 
Strange mixture of the fool and sage ; 
What daring poet would engage 

To trj to paint ye ? 
What kind of actor on the stage 

Could represent ye ? 

Ye whiles appear almost an ass, 
At other times ye all surpass ; 
Your character is such a mass 

Of contradiction ; 
Heroes ye beat, of every class, 

In truth or fiction. 

Ye brawny, big, unwieldy tyke, 
With wonder many a one ye strike, 
On Thursdays, 'mong a farmer byke, 

Talkiug so fully 
O'er everything, and arguing like 

A perfect TuUy. 

Qude knows when ye get time to read, 
Where ye have stuflTd your curious head 
With the defects of every creed, 

That make us fear ye ; 
The bigots all do shake with dread 

When they com^ w^^t ^^» 
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Had thej the p>ower their foes to quell, 
Ye would not long among us dwell ; 
Without a trial, I maj tell. 

Or judge orjurj, 
Dispatched ye would be off to h — 11, 

With fire and furj. 

No doubt ye draw, with all your flaws. 
Conclusions fair from Nature's laws ; 
No man than you, effect and cause 

Can better see ; 
Comment on everything that was, 

Is, or may be. 

And though ye well can wield the quill. 
Show both in rhyme and prose your skill, 
Ye oft with blockheads, o'er a gill. 

Spend time and pelf, 
Till ye, from habit or from will, 

Forget yourself. 

Last Thursday night, on bed I lay ; 
And having; in my business way, 
Open accounts and bills to pay. 

Of every kind. 
And thinking o'er what cards to play, 

To raise the wind; 

With anxious mind I turn'd and carped ; 
O'er all my black misfortunes harped. 
How I with merchants had been sharped. 

And fleeced by debtors, 
Who with my trade were interwarped 

By fifty fetters. 
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Dark was the night ; the wind amain 
Roar'd loud, and hail, snow, sleet, and rain, 
AppearM contending each to gain 

The dreadful fight ;— 
The elements all raged in vain 

To rule the night. 

The stalks and steeples, from their pates, 

All shook to their foundation seats ; 

Loud dash'd the windows, doors, and gates. 

Throughout the town ; 
And chimnej tops, and tiles, and slates. 

Came hurling down. 

*• 
Amidst the desolation drear, 

A loud huzza assail'd mj ear ; 

The voice was jours ; on jeur career 

Passing the door. 
And facing, without dread or fear, 

The wild uproar. 

On such a night, none else, I ween, 

Could brave the storm but Stanley Green — 

The queerest ploughman e*er was seen 

Since Rob the Ranter ; 
Outstripping his great hero clean — 

Fam'd Tam O'Shanter. 

One diff 'rence betwixt jou and Tam : 
He from the markets riding cam', 
While je, another chum and dram 

To get and meet, 
Must fltammer hameward, aye ram-stam. 

Upon your feet. 
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Reflecting on the whole that pa&t 
That day with you, from first to last, 
All business cares that me harassed — 

Awhile withdrew, 
Or from my mind aside were cast, 

Thinking on you. 

I thought I saw you, fresh and stark. 
That morning, between light and dark, 
Stripped with your servants to the sark. 

Threshing and fanning, 
Redding the barn, and all the wark 

Ordering and planning. 

After a morning's labour tight, 

A stack of wheat was threshed and dight ; 

Allotting all their tasks till night. 

Wise-like and douce ; 
The breakfast o'er, and all things right. 

Ye left the house. 

And ruin'd castle, glen, and glado — 
The braes where Tannahill has stray 'd — 
The scenery he so oft survey 'd, 

And mus'd among. 
And sweetly to the world pourtray*d 

in deathless song. 

Towards the town, from your abode, 
I now beheld you clean and snod ; 
And to yourself, upou the road, 

I thought ye swore — 
*• rU never, while I breath, by G— d, 

Drink whisky more ! 
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•* rU be no more a laughing-stock 
To cautious, careful, temperate folk ; 
Though I with drouth should burn or choke, 

rU aje be seen, 
A sober man, at six o'clock, 

At Stanley Green," 

As down the Causeyside ye pac'd. 

All business to transact in haste, 

Nq more your time and cash to waste, 

As wont and use. 
The Rhyming Baker chiel ye trac'd 

To Armour's house. 

There, o'er a gill, with Scl — nders, he 
Cried — " Lord preserve us, here comes Lee I 
Fill up the glass !" " 0, no I" says ye, 

" For I'm in haste ; 
Some wheat I mean to let you see, 

But I'll not taste.' 

This set them both a-laughing loud ; 
To Scl — nders such a joke was food, 
Though none to business ever could 

Be more attached ; 
Yet, o'er a gill, with cronies good. 

He shines unlnatch'd. 

But all his humour, rich and clean, 
With wit sarcastic, bright, and keen, 
Could not prevail on Stanley Green 

To take a seat ; 
Ye seem'd to care for nought a preen. 

But seWiug '«r\xQ^\>« 
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'Twas sold at last ; and, 'gainst jour will, 
Te were oblig'd the stoup to fill. 
To buj the customary giU ; 

But being bent 
Against a taste, or stopping still, 

Awaj je went 

To Fraser's, where je were to be. 

On a dispute, a referee : 

Te were appointed one of three. 

To redd and clear. 
And judge a case, had been a plea 

For twentj jear. 

The case was settled as it ought ; 
But as the room was had for nought, 
^Vith paper, pen, and ink, je thought 

When on jour guard, 
A gill, with SAFETY, might be brought 

To paj the Laird. 

The oath je swore upon the road. 
Was on jour mind a heayj load ; 
But, business o'er, and jou abroad, 

A da J to spen', 
Tou could not think on sitting odd, 

'Mong decent men. 

After a gill or two appears. 

The J heard jou, with attentiye ears. 

Expose the striking of the fiars. 

And solve the query, — 
Why none but landlords had for jears 

CSompoa'd tbd 3xix:^« 
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** Twas legal robbery, bold and base, 

To any country a disgrace. 

Which stares the farmers in the face — 

Twould be as fit 
Robbers and thieves on their own case 

Should judges sit." 

I heard and saw ye next in Y — I's, 
Among a squad explain the rules, 
By lines and angles, taught in schools. 

For measuring land ; 
Though not one word the drunken fools 

Gould understand. 

They mutter'd ye had said enough. 
On vague, unmeaningable stuff ; 
School learning was not worth a snuff ; 

But they would glory. 
To hear a toast, with something rough. 

Or bawdy story. 

Ye told them, after some disputes, 
(I'll not detail the ins and outs,) 
They were behind ihe lowest brutes. 

Asses and grumphies ; 
Cattle with horns, and tails, and clouts. 

Were not such tumphies. 

Now Gi — b's became your next resort. 
And there you had some famous sport. 
Among the pious, praying sort ; 

Ye jamm'd them so. 
They saw no way to cut you short. 

But pay and g.o« 
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Ye theu declared they could not read, 
Nor understaud nor state their creed ; 
But being base in word and deed. 

Shabby and mean, 
Thej made to bide their tricks and greed. 

The kirk a screen. 

Next, in the house of Andrew O-r, 

Ye with some wags commenc'd the splore ; 

Tho' wit and humour all the core 

Profess 'd to handle, 
Yet theirs to yours could do no more 

Thau hold the candle. 

Tho* Matthew J — kson swell'd the squad, 
With Jamie B-i-d, for daffing mad. 
And Allan B — rn, that laughing lad 

From Bl — kston House, — 
Antipodes to all that^s sad. 

Sober, and douce ; 

All chiels who love a hearty glass. 
And some of them, perhaps, a lass ; 
But having vanquished them en-masse. 

At jocular jibing, 
Another scene ye brought to pass. 

Beyond describing. 

I saw you to the floor advance. 
And with the servant lassie prance 
Around the room, ramp, stamp, and dance, 

Till tir'd and dizzy. 
When o'er ye tumbled, all at once, 

You and tbe \i\2.2.\^. 
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And what I must unlucky call, 
Ye tumbled with you, in your fall, 
Jugs, glasses, table, stoups, and all 

The liquid stores — 
Which fairly finished Thursday's ball. 

In And — w 0-r's. 

Ye paid the score, and left the house ; 
But met the followers of the muse, — 
Renown'd John M — tc — 11 on the bouse- 

With Fi— lay Will ; 
And ere they ask'd about the news, 

Propos'd a gill. 

Now like themselves a little budg'd. 
Direct to Tammy B-rr*s ye trudg d ; 
As something in your bosom lodg'd. 

Ye were inclined 
To do what ye at no time grudg'd, 

Express your miud. 

First Fi — lay's works ye overhaul'd, 
And loudly thus against them bawl'd : 
Such wretched doggrel ne'er was scrawl'd 

This side of time. 
The deuce a haet they could be call'd 

But words and rhyme. 

And high tho' M — tc— 11 thought he soar*d, 
Yet his damn'd steeples ye abhorM ; 
And never would again be bor'd 

With GHOSTS and lums ; 
Purchasing paper, by the L — d, 

For d\g\il\iig\>-\xi^* 
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Perhaps M'G-lvr-j might look queer; 
But I would tell him, were he here. 
He knows no more than mj white mear 

*Bout making verses ; 
He only hirples in the rear — 

At poet's ar — s. v 

Better, than buy his nonsense rank, 
To pay e*en more for paper blank ; 
Gastalia's bum he never drank, 

Nor on the hill 
Of fam'd Parnassus put a shank — 

Nor ever will. 

If ye desire a song or hymn, — 
Pathetic, humorous, or sublime, — 
In any style, blank verse or rhyme. 

And just aff loof. 
One I can gie at any time, 

And here's the proof: 

SONG. 
Tune — " Laird of Cochpen,** 
What deil has gane wrang with the true holy kirk, 
Which the Clergy theraselves are determin'd to burke ; 
'Tis only of late that the priesthood we saw 
Defending the kirk as established by law. 

A short time ago they were loud in their call 
To get new kirks, where no kirks were wanted at all ; 
But wrangling and fighting, more power to acquire, 
They've leapM from the frying-pan into the fire. 

The law now appears too indulgent for them. 
And like other gamblers they*re playing a game : 
The power of the patron they wish to put down, 
A pepalar shop to set up of tbeiT o^ix. 



The march of improvement they cannot withstand. 
Unless they can use, by the law of the land. 
The faggot, tar barrel, the gallows, and sword, 
And bum, hang, and butcher in name of the Lord. 

Oppressive as monarchs and statesmen may be. 
Yet to live under them is to live and be free, 
Compar'd with the freedom that priests would alloo, 
If hist'ry, or even the bible, be true. 

For lucre and power, in all ages and climes. 
The clergy have stoop'd to the basest of crimes ; 
Allow them the power that they wielded of yore. 
And error and terror thoy yet would restore. 

Red-hot persecution they yet would renew, 
Resort to the torturing boot and the screw ; 
A trait in their character cannot be seen, 
To differ a shade now from what it has been. 

They say they appear as the servants of peace ; 

And such they may be while their flocks they can fleece ; 

But if ye resist their imperious will. 

The soul they would d — mn, and the body they'd kill. 

Opposing the laws of both reason and man, 
B — gg> Ch — Im — rs, and C — ndl — sh appear in the van ; 
Wee Johnny, whose bell put him wrang in the skull. 
With all the old women they've managM to gull. 

'Bout leaving the kirk though they made a great ruse. 

To bully the Government into their views, 

Tet plenty are left in the midst of the stour. 

To pocket their stipend and — stick to the wh — re. 

To mankind the bone of contention they throw, 
The seeds of disunion, of hatred, and wo ; 
Their co<d-blooded, monstrous, and inhuman deeds, 
Are just of a piece with, ihevc Yivkxs^^w^^xt!^ cska^ 
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If rid of the clergy, the whole human race. 
With the image of Deity stamp* d on their face, 
Would soon be united in harmony sweet, 
And lovmgly meet — as all brothers should meet. 



Ye clos'd the song, or made a pause ; 
But as thej gave you no applause. 
Ye told them that was just because 

The song was bright ; 
Their approbation only was 

Withheld through spite. 

Yet ye would vex them, as ye said, 
With something of a higher grade ; 
The best of poems ever made 

On Council matters. 
Completely throwing in the shade 

All other satires. 

Tho' Meg and Wattj had a tune 
To j&t the verse of this lampoon, 
'Twas clearer than the day at noon, 

That words so fine, 
Deserved, and would have doubtless soon, 

An air divine. 



In order fully to prepare 

Your mind for this eflfiision rare. 

And whet you for the bill of fare, 

ril give a neat 
Quotation from ** The Brigs of Ayr, 

That fits firstrxate. 
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Men three parts made by Tailors and by Barbers, 
Wha waste your weeNgain'd gear on damn'd new brigs and harbours. 

Burns. 

Where are now the Council cuddies, 

Wha created such a fuss ? 
Have the blundering, bankrupt bodies 

Nothing new they can discuss ? 

Where are all their whims and capers, 

All their speechifying din ? 
Not a word in all the papers, 

Wha is out or wha is in. 

Where the public walks projected ? 

Buildings on the Bowling Green ? 
The Crescent fine to be erected — 

Beating all that e'er was seen ? 

Gone are all the lofty cas*les, 

Pounded on the empty air ; 
The river deep ; the stately vessels 

That could sail to ony where ! 

Is the dredging ceas*d for ever— 

The machine been wreck' d or brunt ? 

As nothing's seen on all the river, 
Save a coal scow and a punt. 

To believe we all were led on. 

Nought could the improvements mar, 

Till masts, a forest at the Sneddon, 
Would be seen, of Skips of War, 

And our patriotic sages. 

To the earth's remotest part. 
Would be all renown' d for ages. 

By the noble River Cart. 

If the would-be poet Baker 

Be not dead or run away, 
Is there nought about the Q— ker 

He can scribble, «m!|^, ot «a.^\ 
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'Tis beyond our comprehenfiion 
How the ProTOfit can be mute— 

Live a day without contention. 
And have nothing to dispute. 

Half his Portrait in a column 
Or a page we could not draw ; 

'Twould require, at least, a Tolnme 
Larger than we ever saw. 

Is he still opposing St — rat ? 

Or has St — rat ceas'd to speak, 
And from tracing, like a ferret, , 

All the jobbings of the clique. 

Yet, if St — ^rat be no trimmer. 
Looking at him here and there. 

He's as thrawn a piece o* timmer 
As ye* 11 meet wi' onywhere. 

Without stipend, text, or subject. 
Still can Dr — ms unwearied preach ; 

Having nothing for his object, 
Saving just to make a speech. 

If the Council had not us'd him 
Worse than they would treat a beast, 

He should been, and long ere this time. 
Clerk, or Fiscal at the least. 

On his two-arm* d chair reposing, 
Mesmeris'd amidst the core, 

Undisturbed is P — t — n dosing. 
Speaking only thro* a snore. 

On the top of his commission, 
Still does wav'ring M y ride ; 

Make him Provost, and I'll caution 
That he'll turn to ony tnde. 
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If the ham-inaHy C — ts, be clever. 
He whom beaten Burdie d — mns. 

Can he nothing new deliver — 
On his feet or on his Juuns ? 

Still is H— tie, foppish fellow, 

Apeing to be wise and big, 
On a skull both toom and shallow 

Wearing aye a glossy wig : 

Still are airs and dress his study. 
All his speeches only smoke ; 

Spouting fudge, — the silly body 
Has become a laughing stock. 

Has the supple lawyer, S pie, 

Tct involv'd them in a plea ; 

Plung'd the Council, for example. 
In a suit to get a fee ? 

No reform is K — kl — d wishing. 
Only let him bend his knee 

When the great are on him p-shing, — 
Not a higher wish has he. 

Still does T-yl-r hold the money ! 

Has he charge of all the dmi ? 
Of a purse without a penny, 

Is he honoured with the trust ? , 

To no side is T — d adhering, 
And from none deserving praise ; 

SI — ter firm, and S — th aye swearing 
To whate'er the Provost says ? 

Where are B— set, CI— k, and T— fer. 

All the glorious Whigs who eam'd 
Deathless fame, but in whose welfare 

Not a soul appears ooncetiiL" ^1 
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None, His said, are now admitted 
To perceive what they're about ; 

For the benches cross are flitted, 
And the sovereign gods shut out. 

Yet our rulers were not gluttons ; 

And, retrenchment to promote, 
They withheld a pair of buttons 

From the Bellman Daunie*8 ooat. 

New cockM hats we ought to buy them. 
Massy chains put round their necks ; 

For they are (if none belie them) 
Worthy these in all respects. 

Let them see their liberal measures 
Will secure them many a vote ; 

And they yet may put the scizzorsi 
To the tails of Dannie's coat. 



Abruptly here ye clip'd jour song, 
Altho' three hundred verses long ; 
Ye heard what je considered wrong; 

.\nd rather stinging, — 
The Poetasters snoring strong. 

While je were singing. 

Bj Jove, sajs je, Vm forced to swear; 
I can saj nothing too severe ; 
Damn'd paltrj poets cannot bear 

Nor think upon 
Hearing a scrap of " rhyming ware, 

Except their own. 



»» 
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With imprecations loud and deep, 

Ye tried to rouse them from their sleep. 

But up their heads thej could not keep, 

With all your roaring. 
So to the door je made a leap. 

And left them snoring. 

Exactly as the hell rung six, 
Ye swagger'd solus to old hecks, 
The Forty Thieves awhile to vex. 

And d — n their souls, 
About their low infernal tricks, 

And waft for bowls. 

Like to the great La Mancha's knight, 
Whom droll Cervantes brought to light, 
Throughout the town ye take your flight, 

And seem to think 
All grievances, or wrongs to right, 

When ye get drink. 

But to be brief, ye found the core 
Where ye had met them oft before ; 
And for perhaps an hour or more, 

Through thin and thick, 
Ye, one by one, attacked and swore. 

For some low trick. 

At last to crown the whole affair. 
Ye button 'd up your coat with care. 
And said, with pounds tho* ye cam there, 

Ye had no doubt. 
But they would leave your pockets bare 

Ere ^Q went o>it.» 
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At this the slj deceitful crew 
Around jou in a moment flew» 
But back as suddenly withdrew 

To save themseFs, 
When two big neives were brought to view. 

Like masons' mells. 

When thej observed jour quarters four 
Appear before them like a tower. 
Impregnable for strength and power. 

They sought no more, 
But terrified appear'd to glowr, 

And take the door. 

As when beneath the scorching sun 
Hom'd cattle curl their tails and run, 
The biting clegs and heat to shun — 

So flod the core — 
And left you, as thej meant, when done. 

To paj the score. 

As je went out je met a squad. 
Fully, if worse could be, as bad, — 
All HANGERS-ON, for whlskj mad. 

In rags and dirt ; 
Among them all thej scarcely had 

A shoe or shirt. 

Perceiving that ye were not boss. 
They all convey 'd you past the cross ; 
Advised you up that dirty close 

Where strumpets dwell, 
And every wh— ing blackguard knows, 

The Ham and Bell. 
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But as not one of them would barter 
This life for death, and be a martyr. 
For Feargus, Brewster, and the Charter, 

Ye stood before them. 
And, louder than a Turk or Tartar, 

B-gg-r*d and swore them. 

The whisky on the floor ye flung. 
Declaring they should all be hung ; 
But as your oaths can ne'er be sung, 

ril merely close 
This scene by saying, from the tongue 

It came to blows. 

The tonguiug ended with a mauling, 
With some of them in corners sprawling ; 
Others beneath the table crawling 

Like frightened collies ; 
The landlord in the entry bawling 

Murder and Police. 

At last and length ye reach 'd the street, 
Hurried enough to keep your feet, 
Expecting better souls to meet 

Than met you last ; 
*Twas then thro' darkness, wind, and weet, 

Our door ye past. 

'Twas then I heard your well-known bawl. 
That led me on to write this scrawl ; 
But were I here to dwell on all 

The scenes to come. 
In every howpf at which ye call. 

When swaggwviv^\iQTafe^ 
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However much I might condense 

What I intended for the sense. 

And tho* it might give no offence 

To my best friend, 
'Twould occupy a space immense. 

And serve no end. 

Now, 6ne remark, and only one, 
And for the present I have done : 
With all your frolics, faults, and fun, 

And all IVe said, 
A man more honest *neath the sun, 

Was never made. 

A head and heart so clear and true. 
Are only to be found in few ; 
Were ye, instead of mountain dew. 

To drink but water, 
'Twould be, to j&nd a match for you. 

No easy matter. 

Renounce at once the barley bree. 
For ever keep from whisky free. 
And for your happiness 111 be 

An undertaker ; 
Yell always j&nd a friend in me. 

The Rhyming Baker. 
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EPISTLE TO DAVID WEBSTER, 

POET. 

This scrawl, a would-be-rhjmer writes 
To his acquaintance, Dayie Doits, 
To learn why he, the laird of loits 

Sat on a stane — 
While a' got butter to their bites, 

And he got nane. 

But I must stile jou drunken Davie, 
For Tm inform'd ye misbehave aye ; 
To drink ye are a willing slave aye, 

If a' be true ; 
Gill after gill ye drink, and crave aye 

Till ye get fou. 

I must confess it grieves me sair, 
To-think a man of talents rare. 
Possessing all the wit and lear 

That ye possess. 
Should like a fish drink late and air. 

To such excess. 

O I what. Intemperance, hast thou done ? 
Immortal Bums and Ferguson, 
The best and brightest ever shone. 

Have been thy slaves; 
And truly fill'd, by thee alone. 

Untimely gta\^^. 
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Foe to the weal of every nation, 
Virtue, knowledge, civilization. 
Mother of famine and starvation ; 

Behind thy path 
Nothing is seen but desolation, 

Ruin, and death. 

Now, Davie, I regard jour weel. 
And to yourself I here appeal. 
When from the whisky shop ye reel 

Debas'd with drink ; 
What must your hapless family feel, 

Or say, or think ? 

! Davie, lad, the road you go, 
Conducts to misery, want and woe ; 
What precious time away you throw. 

Health, strength and means. 
And ruinous example show 

To wife and weans. 

Let reason, truth, and virtue plead, 
Whatever be your religious creed, 
Strive to fulfil by word and deed. 

The moral law ; 
If possible, a life to lead 

Without a flaw. 

Whatever priests may preach or pray. 

Into what mazes go astray; 

One truth they tell us when they say 

Goodness and worth 
The cost of culture will repay 

E*en upon earth. 
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I own although I dont get fou, 

I have defects as well as you ; 

That I have faults, and great ones too, 

I'll not dispute, — 
But he*s a friend I must allow. 

Who points them out. 

So I expect to be excused 

For all the freedom I have used ; 

But that ye have been worse abused 

Than ye should be, 
The wit throughout your work diffused 

Convinces me. 

I know that if astray ye gang. 

Ye have a conscience that can stang; 

The author of that famous sang 

" Tak it man, tak it," 
Could never go so widely wrang. 

As some would mak it. 

Or if ye are what they pretend. 
Ye must endeavour now to mend, — 
Perform what leads to a good end. 

As far's ye can. 
The part of husband, father, friend, 

And prudent man. 

For time to come be wise and douce, 
Attend your family, loom, and house, 
And read, and write, or court the muse 

When ye have leisure. 
And life ye*ll j&nd can yet produce 

Both peace aiid ^\^^i^\xt^. 
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Or when je have an hour to spare. 
To the green woods and fields repair 
Now when all nature's face is fair. 

And everj grove 
Pours music cm the balmy air, 

Where'er ye rove. 

When Nature her green mantle spreads, 
Tis sweet to muse in fragrant shades. 
In flowVy dells> and haughs, and glades 

Where streamlets rin. 
Meandering o'er their pebbl'd beds 

With murmuring din. 

Or stray where cooling breezes blow. 
By woody banks where rivers flow, — 
Such scenes can purer joys bestow 

On thinking souls, 
Than all that debauchees can know 

From flowing bowls. 

Do weel, do ill, get worse, or better — 
To me be creditor or debtor, — 
But on your conduct, in this letter 

Ye hear my breath : 
I with yourself now leave the matter — 

Your friend till death. 

Paisley, 9th July, 1829. 
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EPISTLE TO W C 



Written while the Author was residing in Islat, 1822. 
'' Should auld acquaintance be forgot." — ^Burns. 

Dear friend, because jou never write me, 
I have begun to think you slight me ; 
Or that you have been extra busy, 
Or turn'd so careless, dull or lazy, 
Or so hard-up, you cannot think 
To waste your paper, pen or ink ; 
Or that you have on due reflection, 
Resolv'd to sever the connection. 
But what your reasons may have been, 
I do not know, nor do I mean 
Into your motives here to dive. 
But take for granted you're alive, 
And write you still —so here it goes, 
End as it will, in verse or prose. 

l*m now resolv*d to change my life, 
And take unto myself a wife ; 
1 'm looking out for one with money, 
Whether or not she's guid or bonnie — 
'Tis money makes the mare to go, 
Whether she may be lame or no. 
Allow me also to remark. 
That beauty minds me of a ^axk 
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That first appears like driyen snaw, 
But being worn a daj or twa 
Awaj goes both the gloss and colour; 
But faith that's no the case with siller ; 
The stufp impressed with heads and tails — 
It never fades, it never fails. 
Can womans lovelj charms and graces, 
Enchanting forms, and bonnie faces. 
Bright sparkling eyes, or rosy cheeks, 
Procure us hats, or coats, or breeks ? 
Can beauty quell our appetites, 
Supply with food our craving kites ? 
Nay, troth, though starving and in rags, 
It could not help our backs nor bags 

They tell us if a wife hae siller, 
The husband must be subject till her. 
If he brings none, she'll rule the house. 
And keep him under like a mouse 
That dare not peep without the hole o*t. 
For fear the cat crush out the soul o*t. 
I dont deny this may take place. 
As an exception in the case ; 
But men who stoop to wives with money. 
Would cringe to those without a penny. 
No man of sense, in my opinion. 
Submits to petticoat dominion ; 
Observe the very brute creation. 
How each maintains its proper station — 
No buck is govern'd by a deer, 
Nor is a horse ruled by a mare. 
The boar controls and rules the sow, 
The bull protects and leads tVie co^. 
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The cock struts big before the hen. 
And whj not women follow men ? 
Now, if a diflPerence does exist, . 
Between the genders, I insist 
For pow'r of bodj, depth of mind, 
High qualities of every kind, 
The odds from emocks up to whales, 
Are all in favour of the males. 

To change the subject, — I am now 
As true a Celt as Donald Dhu, 
Located on the Rinns of Islay, 
Fve got a bellj like a bailie; 
Though I have nothing gain'd in height, 
I'm now a Gillie twelve stone weight. 
X ne'er was happier in my life, 
So free from worldly care or strife. 
And as the body gathers weight. 
Depend upon't the mind is light ; 
*Tis such a healthy heartsome place. 
Contentment sits on every face. 
I really think before I ken, 
ril be about threescore and ten ; 
For time has flown so swiftly roun' 
Since I forsook your wicked town, 
I almost think (tho' 'tis a year), 
'Twas just last week that I came here. 

'Tis quite impossible to weary. 
All things around me are so cheery; 
Die when I will, I'll ne'er repent, 
The days in Islay I have spent ; 
But how I've past them, 1 \i^,4.\i^\Xje^ 
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Reserve that for another letter ; 
And in the meantime I request, 
And most particularlj insist, 
I'hat ye*ll convey your mind to me 
At every opportunity ; 
And in return, I firmly vow, 
That I shall do the same by you. 
Though sever'd from my native soil. 
And distant many a weary mile ; 
Tho' seas between us rage and roar. 
Must you and I be friends no more ? 
No time, nor distance, I protest, 
Shall ever tear you from my breast. 
With me on earth while life endures, 
I am, dear friend, sincerely yours. 

A. M*G. 
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EPISTLE TO Mr ROBERT FULTON, 

GOODS MANAGER TO THE GLASGOW, PAISLEY, AND 
ARDROSSAN CANAL COMPANY. 

Januabt, 1848. 

Your channing song,* to nature true. 

And verj flattering letter too, 

IVe read with pleasure, three times through. 

And franklj saj, 
I owe for this, a debt to you, 

I ne'er can pay. 

If, therefore, I take up the quill. 
Ye for the deed must take the will, 
As my poor muse has little skill 

In any matter, 
Except when raving o'er a gill, 

At fun an* satire. 

But ways and means to teaze my mind, 
That tho' to jingling verse inclined. 
My muse will neither hup nor wind, 

And as a test o't, 
Here goes whatever I can find — 

So make the best o't. 

* The song referred to was one which the author receiyed from 
Mr FuLTOir, of Mr F.'s own composition, which afterwards ap- 
peared in the leading journals of the day, and the author here 
conscientiously states, he would give all the songs in this work, to 
have been the author of it. It is entitled, "The place where I 
was born." 
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Your wish expressed for wife and weans. 
All that to me and mine pertains, 
ril mind, while in mj breast remains 

^ A heart that glows, 
And through that heart, and through my veins. 

Life's current flows. 

To none the future can be clear, 
But I look forth, with secret fear, 
To what remains of life's career — 

A tract forlorn — 
And dread Tm destined jet to bear 

More than IVe borne. 

But still of energy possessed, 

ril combat hard, though sadly press'd; 

With honest heart and dauntless breast, 

I'll fight away; 
And hope to see, when done my best, 

A brighter day. 

If resolute determination, 
And never-ending application, 
Within my humble occupation, 

Can e'er advance. 
Or keep me in my present station, 

I'll have a chance. 

An' should my ev'ry chance be gone. 
If I unturn'd have left no stone. 
In ev'ry thing I could have done, 

Performed my part; 
Of back reflections I'll have none, 

To wouud my heart. 
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While health, and strength, and life are given, 
I'll be content, where'er I'm driven, 
If I maj be allowed bj heav*n. 

Still to retain 
That character which I have striven 

Through life to gain. 

But whj should poverty harass 
The working or the middle-class ? 
The telling how it comes to pass, 

Perhaps is treason; 
But needs no magnifying glass •• 

To see the reason 

Millions now see and understand, 

We owe it to a ruthless band 

Of selfish knaves, who rule the land, 

And claim the soil, 
And, for their worthless ends, command 

The sons of toil. 

On those curs'd laws they rest secure, 

Entail and Primogeniture, — 

On these they've pois'd the lever sure. 

That wields the masses, 
To gorge themselves, and starve the poor 

Industrious classes. 

But Retribution's day is nigh — 

Truth dares,— and who shall Truth defy ? 

Soon shall a madden 'd nation's cry 

Reach the aggressors. 
And with a vengeance, from on high 

Hurl tho oppxQ^&ox^« 
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To change the jbheme, I had a tour 
This moming at an early hour, 
In silence fell the flaky show'r 

On hill and lea, 
And rob'd in white, stood garden, bower. 

Cot, tower, and tree. 

'Tis sweet no doubt in merry May, 

The varied landscape to survey. 

But when the fields and meadows gay 

I see and tread, 
They mind me of life's early day. 

For ever fled. 

My spring of life has long gone by. 
And summer s clear unclouded sky; 
Now winds of autumn cold and dry. 

Sweep o'er the plain. 
And winter bleak is drawing nigh. 

Which ends the scene. 

I love all seasons of the year. 
But most I love the winter drear. 
When desolate and bleak appear, 

The hills and dales, 
And foaming floods with wild career, 

Rush down the vales. 

Beyond the rich and varied song, 
Of all the lively feathered throng. 
Give me the eve to stroll along 

The sea-beat shore, 
And hear when toss 'd by tempests strong. 

The billows roar ! 
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Than glassj lake, that slumbering lies, 
Reflecting back the azure skies, 
Or purling rill that onward hies — 

I love the linn. 
Where down the torrent headlong flies, 

With deaf ning din. 

And whether summer decks the lea. 
Or winter's ravage wild I see. 
Still ever welcome is to me 

The thunder loud, 
The lightning flashing vividly 

From the dark cloud. 

Such 'scenes as these are suited best 
To soothe, if not to cheer, the breast 
Of him whose mind, bj care oppress 'd. 

Seeks to obtain. 
From youth's hard toil, an age of rest — 

But seeks in vain. 

My Muse her help no further lends, 
So here my rambling letter ends ; 
Wishing that you, the best of friends, 

May feel and know, 
The choicest blessings heav'n sends 

To man below. 

And when grim death, whom none can stay. 
Your spirit severs from the clay. 
Rejoicing may it glide away 

From this abode, 
To bask in everlasting day. 

In beav'n, mVXi QiqAl, 

V 
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EPISTLE TO MR ROBERT ALEXANDER. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 
The rest is all but leather or prunella. — Pops. 

Whilst southern winds mid heavj rains 
Sweep o'er the hills and drench the plains, 

And clouds obscure the skies ; 
And peals of thunder, long and loud, 
Are bursting from the sable cloud. 

And forked lightning flies : 

Whilst cattle ^om the falling floods, 
Beneath the umbrage of the woods, 

Stand owrj, dull, and wae ; 
And poultry, under carts and sheds, 
Hang droopinglj their wings and heads. 

And drowsy pass the daj : 

Whilst not a songster of the grove 
Is heard to warble songs of love, 

Or seen abroad to fly ; 
And the unfeeling sportsman's aim — 
The hapless, persecuted game — 

Secure in coverts lie : 

Whilst forced to quit their out-door sport, 
The children to the hearth resort, 

The gloomy hours to spend : 
I mean to pass the weary time 
In writing down my thoughts in rhyme. 

To you, my worthy friend. 
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I have been rich, I have been poor — 
And when misfortune crossed mj door, 

My real friends were few. 
'Tis said, Who helps a friend in need, 
Is certainly a ftiend indeed — 

And such I've found in jou. 

Where are the friends I had of late. 
When I was in a prosperous state, 

And they were in distress 
All gone ! — alas ! they know me not, 
My services are all forgot, 

And lost in selfishness. 

Some, whom my frank and timely aid 
Assisted to succeed in trade, — 

When I tum*d rather bare. 
And asked their help — the callous pack» 
With hearts like rotten mushrooms, black, 

Said they had none to spare. 

Vain friends I had, whose only pride 
Was to be seated by my side. 

And seen along with me ; 
But when misfortune came my way. 
These insects of a summer day 

Evanish'd instantly. 

If true what ancient Homer says. 
Somewhere in his immortal lays, 

Jove mixes up our lot 
From Fate's two urns, the sweet and sour ; 
lie, in my destiny, to pour 

Some shar^ oi «^^^^\. iot^iA.. 
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For many a sad and restless night, 
I wish'd, before the morning light. 

To sleep and wake no more. 
Misfortunes, I could not avert, 
Have crush'd mj spirit, vex'd my heart. 

And wrung it to the core 

Some merchants, who were wont to force 
Their stuflp on me, when I, of course, 

Possess'd the means to pay, — 
When they suspected I was poor. 
They shun'd my company, pass*d my door. 

And look*d another way. 

Too much depends on yellow dross, 
Impudence, and external gloss. 

To be respected here ; 
Wealth stands for wit, and, strange to think, 
You lose your judgment in a blink. 

Whene'er you lose your gear. 

None calls the wealthy man a ninny. 
Though he by roguery made his money, 

As long as it remains ; — 
The very clergy shake his hand. 
And proudly with the villain stand. 

Who should be hung in chains. 

Such is the world as it goes ; 

But how it happens, heaven knows ; 

I only see, and say. 
While we have cash and credit right. 
And while our sun is shining bright, 

We ought to make out kay. 
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Thus Shakspere sajs, and it is good — 
In jour afPairs there is a flood, 

A tide, when timely taken, 

That leads to 1 forget the words, 

Although the sentiment accords 

With — that jour bread is baken. 

Sage Franklin I can now see through, 
When he sajs — He who bj the plough 

Determined is to thrive. 
And to produce the best results. 
Himself must either hold the stilts, 

The horses lead, or drive. 

Attention to jour trade is good ; 
But something more is understood. 

To make jour business paj ; 
You to the lowest souls must bend. 
To flatter, even condescend, 

And seem a saint, and praj. 

I know some men, of talents rare, 

Of moral worth, with coats thread bare, 

Who better far deserve ; — 
Because thej will not bend the knee 
To priestcraft and hjpocrisj, 

Thej are oblig'd to starve. 

The Scriptures in themselves are good, 
Easilj read and understood, 

And have a noble aim ; 
But selfish priests inform the rabble, 
^0 man is good, unless the Bible 

He hears explamediX)^ xXi^'m. 
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And they get silly elder bodies, 
Proud of the office — gossip caddies — 

With hypocrites and stirks, 
Who honest, moral men condemn, 
Because they cannot think like them 

Regarding priests and kirks. 

Forgive me, friend, this short digression ; 
I know you honour the profession, 

And prop the kirk and preacher ; 
But I have suffered at the hands 
Of those who wear the cloaks and bands. 

And ape our heavenly Teacher. 

Fm scarcely yet a misanthrope. 
Some honest men exist, I hope, 

And did since time began ; 
I neither flatter, fawn nor pander. 
In calling Robert Alexander 

A sterling, honest man. 

His ear inclines to the distress'd, 
As helpless orphans can attest. 

Whom he both feeds and deeds ; 
A knowing head, an eye expert. 
An open hand, a generous heart, 

Are proven by his deeds. 

Though T may say, like to myself, 

He ne'er, though frugal, worship *d pelf, 

Nor pluck 'd his neighbours* feathers ; 
And when he gets an extra glass. 
There 's none but me he can surpass 

At talking downngVit \Afiit.\\wa» 
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I now require to eat or sup, 

And now will wind the subject up, 

And say, to make an end ; 
You'll find in me, I hope and trust, 
'Till once I moulder in the dust, 

A true and grateful friend. 

If e'er untrue I prove to you. 
Or wrong you of a shilling, 

Be frank and free in calling me, 
What I detest — a villain. 
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EPISTLE 
TO ALEXANDER RODGER, GLASGOW. 

AUTHOR OF 
"black coats and gray ATS SO WHITE.** 

0, Rodger ! are je living jet ? 
If je're no gane to jon black pit, 
We ken je're no where angels sit, 

Tuning their throats — 
For letting loose jour wicked wit 

Against black coats. 

Where'er je be, the deil maj care ; 
And so he will ; but was it fair 
To laj the clergj's buttocks bare, 

Wi* jour vile claws, 
And o'er their hips applj so sair 

Your heavj taws ? 

Reason the point, and je*ll alloc 

'Twas wrang, far wrang, however true — 

The base hjpocrisj which jou 

To them ascribe. 
To let poor simpletons see through 

The sleeky tribe. 
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Though some may saj the sordid trash 

Care na' for souls a single rash ; 

That nine would change their creeds for cash 

In* every ten ; 
It does na' answer folk to clash 

The whole they ken. 

It needs nae worl' o* wit to see, 

The lofty aristocracy. 

That o'er the happy and the free 

Supremely rules, 
Would curb the mob, in no degree. 

Without sic tools. 

Were*t not those zealous foes to sin. 
The beastly mob would raise a din ; 
0, dool ! kings ne'er would gather in 

A single tax ; 
Rude churls would snatch the lion's skin 

From lordly backs. 

Far be't from me to think ye hate 
Those powerful agents of the state, 
Employ 'd to justify the great. 

Who make the laws 
O'er slaves like us, wha fidge and fret 

Without a cause* 

How could ye have the least intention 
To hurt the gracious powers I mention ; 
When they, with so much condescension, 

And little fuss, 
Stoop humbly to accept a pension 

From a^viu^ \ikft xia \ 



\ 
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Although ye don't deny our creed, 
Ye have exposed the clergy's greed ; 
Whatfor they sing, and pray, and read. 

And preach so clever ; 
And so you must, without remead, 

Be d d for ever. 

Ye have completely d d yoursel' ; 

The truth on them yeVe dar'd to tell, 
And so become an infidel. 

Black at the core, 
Who may be sure, some day, in h-11 

To roast and roar. 

Ye creeping reptile of the sod I 

To all they say ye're bound to nod ; 

What lies between you and your God, 

Remember, they 
Can lift the balance and the rod. 

And judge and say. 

What signifies a generous mind ? 
A heart judicious, warm, and kind ? 
Those moral qualities the blind 

Have put their faith in ? 
If with the kirk ye be not join'd. 

Deeds go for naething. 

Attend the kirk on Sabbath-day, 

And gulp whatever the black coats say ; 

Their sair toon stipends freely pay, 

However poor ; 
Then go as far 's ye like astray. 

Your calling 'b butq. 
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From hence uphold the clergy's use — 
Those saints yeVe happen 'd to abuse, 
" Black coats " — ye must confess your Muse 

Has been o'er hard on ; 
Nor on your naked knees refuse 

To sue for pardon. 

But lest the clergy us divide, 
We'll pitch them reverendly aside, 
With all their canting, greed, and pride, 

Their flock to fleece. 
And poor deluded bigots ride 

Where'er they please. 

You who can paint what you explore, 
So deeply vers'd in Nature's lore. 
Whose mind has energies to soar 

On eagle wings — 
Choose other themes, and fash no more 

With priests and kings. 

Yet, I confess, while you are fit 
To strike them on their sairest bit. 
With well-directed, genuine wit. 

And satire keen. 
So long will I continue knit 

Your faithful frien'. 
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EPISTLE TO THE GUDEWIFE, 

WHILE SHE WAS RESIDING WITH THE FAMILY AT 

GOUROCK. 

Paislst, 8th August, 18S4. 

Your better half this letter sen's, 
Informing you how weel he fen's ; 
A happier man, as heaven kens, 

Is not in life ; 
I'm clear, once more, of jaumering weans. 

And scolding wife ! 

But blithe and merrj be ye a', 
Healthy and hale without a flaw ; 
May none down bye appear mair braw, 

Or yet contenter ; 
Only, I hope, ye '11 stay awa' 

Till once your sent for, 

'Tis sweet, when wife and weans are gane. 
To eat and drink, and sleep alane ; 
Or read or write, when told by nane. 

With sulky looks. 
Ye occupy the whole hearth-stane, 

You and your books. 
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Keep off that floor, jou stammering ass ! 
Or dicht jour bauchels on the bass ; 
For length and dirt, jour beard, alas ! 

Would fright the dogs ; — 
Deil tak* thae weans ! are thej to pass ? 

Come, o'er their lugs ! 

Attend the counter — hear that toll I 
Wha 's broken mj big China bowl ? 
That useless dog of jours will jowl 

Till once I cleav*t ; 
I am a poor afflicted soul 

As ever leev*d I 

Now, heav*n be praised, has come a truce. 
And peace and quietness rule the house : 
The noise jou wives and weans produce — 

The sorrow tak* it I — 
I cannot tell what waj the deuce 

Ye come to mak* it I 

But mind, when in the sea je weet 

Your dochters* d ps, or turn jour feet 

Alang with them, to shun the heat 

Beneath the trees ; 
And catch, at sultrj noon, the sweet 

Refreshing breeze, 

Watch o'er them, with their fun and chat ; 
Agnes, the wee auld-farrand brat, 
Bella, who has become so fat 

Stout, broad, and guttj ; 
With Moll, the wild advent'rous cat. 

The forwaxd cxxW.^ \ 
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But when I think on them and jrou, 
For all you saj, and all you do, 
Although I sometimes tell you, too, 

I cannot bide you 
Yety I confess, I wish just noo 

I were aside you. 

And more than that — it made me feel 
A pleasure words can not reveal, 
When I perceived ye a* were weel 

By your last letter ; 
And my auld mother, so lang ill. 

Was getting better. 

That she'll get round again, I hope. 
Nor at this time the bucket coup ; 
ril, while 1 ha'e a bite or soup. 
Divide it wi' her. 

Though mony a mony skelpit d p 

I've gotten frae her. 

If a' things here be right and tight, 
Depend on me to-morrow night, 
If I get, as I think I might, 

A steam-boat clever. 
Expect to see, 'tween seven and eight. 

Your slave for ever. 
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SECOND EPISTLE TO THE GUDEWIFE. 

WRITTEN WHILE THE AUTHOR WAS FROM HOME 

ON A PLEASURE TRIP. 



Where'er I roam, whatever realms I see, 
My heart, untrayelled, still returns to thee. 

Goldsmith. 



Crown Inn, Dundee, 
Thursday, aist August, 1836. 

My ne'er-forgotten, ever true, 
Enchanting, charming, daintj dow, 
I really must acknowledge now 

Tm never free; 
My heart and soul returns to jou 

Where'er 1 be. 

Yes ! I maj eat, and drink, and rant. 
Along with sinner or with saunt ; 
Or staj at hame, or take a jaunt 

To any where ; 
But if I'm not to feel a want — 

Ye must be there. 

Now, by a clean and warm fireside, 
I sit with Chisholra, Cross, and Clyde, 
Three chiels in whom I can confide 

In any matter ; 
Traverse the whole creation wide, 

1*11 not get bekttftt% 
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Chisholm to make a speech is trying, 
He's on his feet, enraptured, crjing — 
Our jaunt is truly gratifying 

Beyond all measure ; 
And says, until the day he 's dying 

He'll mind't with pleasure. 

While Cross for humour, wit, and glee. 

Was never in a happier key ; 

Though Cross from crossness whiles to free 

We're at a loss ; 
None further now than Cross can be 

From being cross. 

And Clyde, with wit and droll grimace. 
Is at the bowl — his proper place, 
And never was in better case 

For making fun ; 
He 's sitting laughing, with a face 

As red 's the sun. 

Though somewhat tir'd, and not in key. 
Yet I'm appointed by the three 
To write, aff-loof, and tell where we 

Just noo sojourn. 
And what we've seen, and mean to see. 

Ere we return. 

We 've seen of famous hills a score, 
Kinnoul, Benledi, and Ben more ; 
Benlomond, that from shore to shore 

Is seen to rise ; 
Bennevis, whose proud summit hoar 

Reaches tbe s\L\ea. 
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We've seen the classic River May, 
The Avon, Allan, Teith, and Tay, 
Dividing Scotland, in its way — 

To gouth and north 
The Earne and Eden, winding, stray, 

And Links of Forth. 

0, Forth ! though bards their harps have strung, 
And in our ears thy beauties rung, 
They still appear to all unsung 

Who thee behold ; 
They ne'er have been, by pen or tongue, 

Yet sketch'd or told. 

With rapture scarce to be excell'd. 
We hail'd the scenery of Dunkeld, 
Which all confess unparalleled, — 

The most sublime 
And beautiful e'er man beheld 

In any clime. 

Here rolls the broad majestic Tay, 
Through verdant fields and meadows gay ; 
There pours the Bran, with noise and spray. 

From steep to steep. 
Through forests that exclude the day — 

Glens dark and deep. 

Of all I've seen, or e'er can see, 
The scenery of Dunkeld for me ; 
Such scenes the task would hopeless be 

For me to paint. 
Or try, but in the least degree. 

To represent. 
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WeVe pass'd through many a shire an' town. 

And seen the palaces of Doun, 

Fam*d Falkland, Holjrood, and Scoone," 

Where n^anj a prince, 
And many a head who wore a crown. 

Held residence. 

Linlithgow's ancient streets we pac'd, 
Lang since hj courts and sovereigns grac'd ; 
And there on kirk and palace gaz'd, 

And silvVj loch, 
And on the fatal spot disgraced 

Bj Bothwelhaugh. 

The roofless palace yields to none 
In interest, though its glory *s gone ; 
Though rent the walls, and overgrown 

With weeds and grass, 
To dust returning, stone by stone, 

A ruin d mass. 

Although no more the tottering wall 
Resounds to haughty lordlings' call. 
And fled and silent now are all 

The princely throng, 
Who wont to udher, in the hall. 

The dance or song. 

Yet Scotland*s famous Queen, they say, 
The lovely, beautiful, and gay. 
Who, by the basest, foulest play. 

Was doom'd to death, 
There first beheld the light of day. 

And ^rsl die^ biQ&th 
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Historians maj, with statesmen keen, 
Applaud to heaven the "virgin Queen," 
To me she seems choke full of spleen, 

A jealous b-^ — h ! 
A coarse, revengeful, envious, lean. 

Old, uglj witch ! 

We'll jet see many a moat and mound, 
Castle and tower, and field renown 'd ; 
To tread the SheriflFmuir we're bound, 

Ere we return ; 
• And where, with victory, Bruce was crown 'd, 

Fam*d Bannockburn ! 

And soon we'll Lomond Loch have seen. 
And Katrine, with their islands green ; 
At fam'd Loclileveu, too, we mean 

To tread the isle, 
Where long remain 'd our hapless Queen 

" In durance vile." 

But down mj pen I here must throw, 
I can with noise no further go ; 
Clyde's roaring to us — ** A* hallo. 

Send in your glasses I 
A health to Paisley wives we owe. 

And Paisley lasses !*' 

But Cross declares, with logic skill, 
Before he sees another gill, * 

Or ought produced by whisky still. 

For this night more, 
He*ll leave us to carouse our fill. 

And tak' t\\e v^oot. 
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As we must strive to please the loon, 
And as *tis now night's silent noon, 
ril here conclude. Ye '11 see me soon. 

If all be right ; — 
We'll hand another honeymoon 

On Monday night. 
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^ttiitmi |)0ems. 



Whsn it first occurred to the Author to collect his pieces together 
for publication, it was not his intention to republish the political 
squibds that follow, until urged to do so by a numerous class of his 
subBcribers. As they were mostly written shortly after the pass- 
ingof the Reform Bill, when the excitement created among parties, 
in the exercise of their newly- acquired political power, was at its 
height, and written, too, on the impulse of the moment, it is hoped 
this will partly excuse the severity of some of them, especially 
when the Author declares that he had no personal feeling to gra- 
tify. As far as he knows — and he was intimate with the greater 
part of them — the parties were all honourable gentlemen, and as 
sincerely and independently attached to their political principles, 
whatever they were, as the Author himself was to his. 

THE PEEL DINNER. 

Hail, Glasgow ! fair mistress and queen of the north, 
Whose commerce extends to all climates on earth. 
Amidst the rich splendour of which je can boast. 
The blaze of all neighbouring cities are lost. 
The sun every day, as he lights up the skies, 
Beholds thy new honours unnumber d arise ; 
The greatest of which ye can boast or reveal — 
Ye'll soon have in eating and drinking with Peel. 

What though he was kicked from the helm of the state 

By patriots baffled in every debate ? 

Unable to wheedle, to bribe, or outbrave, 

The men that from bondage t\ie\t <iO\]ai\.T^ ^<i\^\ 'sisji^. 
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Yet tyrants, who gorg'd up the wealth of the Ftate — 
Now forc'd bj the people from power to retreat— 
Are debtors for aje to the undjing zeal. 
And hollow sophistical speeches of Peel. 

Ye fain would-be gentry, who fawn on the great. 
And all their importance and pride imitate ; 
Ye cringing lick-spittles, who lower your backs 
That tyrants may load you with tax upon tax ; 
Ye tools of the Tories, ye now have a chance 
Of eating and drinking with gentry for once ; 
What raptures of joy at the dinner ye '11 feel^ 
And afterwards telling ye din d with great Peel ! 

Ye low, lazy slounges, who live, and ne'er work. 
By the army, the navy, the law, and the kirk. 
Lay the sword, and the quill, and the Bible aside, 
By which on the necks of the people ye ride — 
And guzzle with Peel, that both you and your faction 
May cry that your number's a proof of reaction ; 
And once more, by lying, exalt to the wheel. 
That turns the state's rudder, your great Pilot Peel ! 

With tickets for nothing, entrap every sinner, 
To add to the number attending the dinner ; 
Let all from the Tweed to the Spey, be prepar'd — 
The merchant, the banker, the factor, and laird — 
Let all who the people hoodwink and harass — 
The stoops of corruption — come forth in a mass ! 
The whole who, by law, are entitled to steal, 
And dine with their unflinching Advocate, Peel ! 

O / were be Premier, and great Cumberland Kinor, 
The clergy would dance, and tVie atatft ^^M^«t^ ^\\\% 
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What joy would appear through the whole Torj race ? 
But never again into power or to place, 
The pickpocket, tax-eatiug Tories can rise, 
The mass of the people have opened their eyes ; 
No more to the Lords or the Bishops they'll kneel, 
Be trode on, hoodwinked, or plundered by Peel. 

Paislbt, 7th January, 1837. 



AN ADDRESS, 

DELIVERED BY A CERTAIN GALLANT GENTLEMAN 
TO THE CONSERVATIVE ELECTORS OF PAISLEY, 

CftAYINO THEIR SUFFRAGES TO ENABLE HIM TO BEPRESBNT 
THEM IN PARLIAMENT. 1835. 

In all he said or did, he therefore 

Could always give the why and wherefore. 

Ghost of Butler, AtUhor of Hudibras. 

Ye Tory electors of Paisley, give ear, 

And my declaration attentively hear ! 

Before you I now as a candidate stand, 

With the greatest submission your votes to demand : 

For, if true to your principles, where can you find 

A candidate better cut out to your mind ? 

Return me your Member, and I'll do my best 

To have some of you plac'd on the sinecure list ; 

At least, I assure you T\\ do my endeavour. 

By voting aright, to obtain such a favour. 

For well are our rulers aware of the fact, 

That those whom they pension remain at their back ; 

And whether their conduct deserves praise or blame, 

'Tis pufTd to the skies, and defended by them. 

I own I'm attached to the great Duke and Peel, 
Who would govern the nation by bullet and steel ; 
I'm a strong measure man, and I ever will be — 
Abuses, and so forth, I never could see. 
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I'm true to my Order, King, country, and God ; 

A lover of war — if conducted abroad ; — 

For, believe me, a war tends to check the increase 

Of all the disturbers of order and peace ; 

And likewise affords to our junior gentry, 

Commissions and posts at the cost of the country. 

With regard to the Church, now, I know it is said, 
That profession is faith, and that preaching's a trade. 
Perhaps it is so^ but I'm sure you will grant 
The Church, as established, we cannot well want. 
Our priesthood, provided by Government pay, 
Teach passive submission to Government sway, 
And manage the rabble, whom none else can lead. 
To bow to their measures, and toil for our bread ; 
And hence the last drop in my veins I will drain. 
The union of Church and of State to maintain. 

I never have heard a good argument yet 
Against the amount of our national debt I 
'Twas contracted to put down the rabblement's reign, 
And the rights of crown 'd heads to defend and maintain. 
Besides, it secures to our interests a host, 
Who succumb to our rule without pension or post. 

The duties on coffee, tea, sugar, and snuff, 
Tobacco, et cetera, can ne'er be enough, 
For these can be wanted. I'd also maintain 
The duties on cattle, cheese, butter, and grain. 
We should all mind the landlords and farmers at hand. 
And keep up the rents of ouj* own native land ; 
Nor depend upon self-seekiiig strangers to serve us, 
Who, just as it suits tliem, ma^ i^^^ \3a ^^ ^Xax^^ n^^* 
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Besides this, the wages which labour commands, 
Depends on the outcome obtained from our lands ; 
Hence farmers, and laborers, and tradesmen, all 

should 
Unite to maintain our high prices for food. 
'Tis said that our armies at home and abroad, 
While at peace with the world, are a mere useless load; 
But I ask, with submission, would peace long exist. 
Would the laws be obeyed, were the army dismiss'd ? 
The Chartists at home, and our old foes abroad. 
Soon wo aid ride o'er our old institutions rough shod ! 
God help this poor country, with all her resources. 
When once we adopt such Republican courses. 

Attached to the army, since I was a stripplin^, 
Of course, I contend for the strictest discipline ; 
1 know that civilians object to the GaU 
As a relic of barbarous ages, and that. 
But, gentlemen, this mode of army correction 
Is solely applied to those born to subjection ; 
Forbid it, just heayen, it should e*er be applied. 
In the slightest degree, to a gentleman's hide ! 
Ah, no ! and I'd henceforth have these sympathisers 
Leave matters of this kind to better advisers. 

With regard to the navy, our famed wooden walls, 
If we dare to curtail it, Britannia falls ; 
Let it guard our blest shores with our banners unfurl'd, 
The wonder of nations, and dread of the world. 
Low Democrats say, that for this our taxation. 
Drives yearly some thousands to die of starvation : 
If true, we deplore it ; but surely the knaves 
Would prefer to die freemen, ihau \\\e lo \i^ «>W^% \ 
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Hence — better for all — keep our fleets in repair, 
Than die the vile serfs of the great Russian Bear. 

• 

With regard to Septennial Parliaments ; why, 
I believe that just now there's a mightj outcry ; 
Some wish them abridged to one year, some to three ; 
But the slightest reflection should lead us to see. 
That the very best men we could possibly get, 
Ere he learu'd half his work might be hurl'd from his 

seat. 
Depend on't, the business of mere legislation 
Requires long experience, and vast application. 
The man is not born who could half understand 
In three, or in six years, the laws of the land ; — 
The thousands repealed and again re-enacted, 
With new portions added, and portions subtracted ; 
And learn how to lay on a plausible tax, 
So adapted as only to fall on the backs 
Of the labouring millions — a delicate job. 
To cozen and pillage the great grumbling mob- 
No gentleman, either, would choose to appear 
On the hustings, soliciting votes, every year ; 
And, as a reward for his service and trouble, 
Get nothing — excepting the howls of the rabble ; 
As once I found out, when, besides hoots and groans. 
They pelted my body with brickbats and stones ; 
And, what was yet worse to a man in his senses, 
I lost the election— my time-— and expenses ! 

With respest to the franchise, I think it too low ; 
But now being law, we had best let it go ; 
But to lower it further, is quite to abuse it. 
And take it away from the cVasa W\%X. 0*^x^x1%^ Sx»\ 
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Or render its usefulness not worth a groat, 

For the rabble will swamp every gentleman's vote. 

What nonsense to give to the class who can't thole us, 

A legal and permanent power to control us ? 

A class, too, the scum and refuse of the state. 

Who from poverty's depths curse tlie rich and the 

great ; 
A class only meant, by our King and our God, 
To fight for our int'rests at home and abroad. 
Give them the franchise ! why, 'tis tempting our ruin 
And paving the way to our utter undoin'. 

I'm a friend to the negro ; but, tutor'd to serve. 
Were he cast on the world, he would doubtlessly 

starve ; 
The trials of life are to him all unknown ; 
In the name of humanity, let him alone I 

Of late we have heard, without any just cause, 
A mighty outcry rais'd against the game laws : 
It must be apparent, to him who refiects. 
That a man owns the beasts that he feeds and pro- 
tects. 
Should we cancel this law, then they next would de- 
mand 
To have all things in common, our cattle and land. 

To reply to all questions this meeting demands 
I am here, and I put myself into your hands. 
By voting for me, you will show your just sense. 
Which is of itself a complete recompense ; 
Not to talk of the here-before hinted intention, 

Teasing a few of your palms mt\i a ^ftti«vft\i. 
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To conclude, dear electors ; I hope from my soul 
You may all have your health to appear at the poll. 
Till the canvass is over, be active and fervent, 
And 1*11 soon have the honour of being your servant 
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TO THE ELECTORS, ON THE SAME OCCA 

SION. 

A NEW SONG. 
TuNB — '* Sir John Malcolgn/' 

" Who can this might j Captain be ? 

** Igo and ago, 
** Can an J body tell to me ? 

" Irom corum, dago.** 

0, yes, some London sporting club, 

Igo and ago, 
Sent him the Radicals to drub, 

Irom corum, dago ; 

And he to Scotland has come down, 

Igo and ago, 
To be returned for our gude town, 

Irom corum, dago ; 

He has come from shooting pigeons, 

Igo and ago. 
To get some sport wi* Gulls and Gudgeons, 

Irom corum, dago. 

And all to please the pious folk, 

Igo and ago. 
Has o'er him flung a holy cloak, 

Irom corum, dago. 
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Canvass'd for him were a' the streets, 

Igo and ago, 
Bj lawyers, priests, and hypocrites, 

Irom corum, dago. 

Vote a* for him who grind the poor, 

Igo and ago, 
And je who cheat, and lie, and wh — re, 

Irom corum, dago. 

Though je wi* sins were black as craws, 

Igo and ago, 
'Twill make you pure as mountain snaws, 

Irom corum, dago. 

What though your vices winna hide ? 

Igo and ago, 
Ye '11 ha'e the clergy on your side, 

Irom corum, dago. 

And down our throats it has been crammM, 

Igo and ago, 
By them he can be saved or d d, 

Irom corum, dago. 
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A PATHETIC ADDRESS 

TO 

THE CLERGY, ELDERS, AND MEMBERS 

OF THB 

KIRK OF SCOTLAND, 

ON THE ALARMING STATE OF THE TIMES. 

Bt the Rev. Mr Nauohttbot. 

Whose whole delight seems sturt and strife, 
Whose hand is still upon his knife ! — Collins. 

A' TB array 'd in robes o* black, 
Wha by the Gospel swall your pack, 
And night and day unwearied plod, 
In furthering the Word of God ; — 
Ye pastors, elders, members a' 
Of Scotland's kirk — that kirk which law 
Has wisely, for the people's guid, 
Tliroughout the land established. 

Since infidels — those snakes I hate — 



Those vile cut-worms to kirk and state ; 
Those black, destructive mortals fell, 
Arch-demons of the lowest hell ; 
Detested, wicked, lie-inventors. 
Have set their face, with base Dissenters, 
Against our kirk ! Let us unite 
And fearlessly oppose their might : 
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Pray to our gracious legislators, 
To join with us against the traitors. 
Unless we keep the hounds at bay — 
Repel the miscreants while we may, 
They'll soon turn a* things upside down, 
The King may lose both head and crown ; 
The gi'eat, wi* a* their gude intentions, 
May lose their places and their pensions ; 
Your pastors, come to cast the cloak. 
And earn their bread like honest folk ; 
Toil hard, a thing they've never done. 
Six days a- week, instead of one ; — 
A sicht, to holy men like me. 
Which ten times waur than death would be. 

Before your priests are doom'd to work, 
Like worthy members o' the kirk. 
And faithfu' servants o' the Lord, 
Confront the fiends with fire and sword ; 
Let them perceive you still inherit 
Your fathers' quenchless zeal and spirit ; 
Wi* holy wrath within your breasts, 
Tread down the sacreligious beasts ! 
Fall, to a man, to rise no more, 
• As God's great champions did of yore. 
Try every means to overturn them. 
To hang them, shoot them, drown them, burn 
them ! 

Would Britain's rulers take advice — 
Convince us they are truly wise — 
They would immediately attack 
The discontented, graceVe^^ ^^O^ 
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That now appear to go the length 
Of daring us to trj their strength I 
To save the Kirk and Constitution 
We must resort to persecution, 
As Hadicals are pleased to uam't, 
Whom I could see with pleasure d d. 

Hence, ye Dissenters ! out my sight ! 
With Infidels combine, unite I 
Ye sons of Satan, I despise 
Both you and your accurs'd allies. 
On pain o* death, I would compel 
Every Dissenter, Infidel, 
Throughout the kingdom, to attend 
The 'Stablish'd Kirk, and humbly bend. 
Upon their bare knees, twice a-day. 
And for her aggrandizement pray ; — 
Support her also with their purses. 
And kiss the clergy's reverend ar-s-s. 
Let torturing screws assist their sight, 
To see that we alone are right ; 
That to perdition they must sink, 
If for themselves they dare to think ; 
Let truth continue still a libel, 
And burn a' books except the Bible ! 

Attend to what I here propose. 
And soon we'll triumph o'er our foes ; 
Soon humble them, and keep them down, 
And hasten the Millenium roun' ; 
When to the earth's remotest end, 
EatabliBhed Churches shall QxtAud. 
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To bring the subject to a close— 
God bless our friends, and curse our foes, 
That frae the State the Kirk would sever ; 
And to His name be praise for ever. 

Dkcrmbbr 8, 1834 
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ADDRESS 
TO THE REFOBMEB TOWN COUNCIL OF PAISLEY. 

1848. 



Laugh where we may, be candid where we can ; 
The proper study of mankind is man. — Pope. 



Rab C NE, Rab C ne, 

Man, dinna sit socherin' ; 
Get up, in gude's name, frae your b — m ; 

And though ye may not 

Wi' the Radicals vote. 
It may keep them from saying je*re dumb. 



Johnnie , Johnnie 0- 



Your harangues are a bore ; 
Ye of late got a dinner, 'tis true ; — 

All the honour, at last, 

Of a dinner is past, 
Since they got up a dinner to you. 

San' C le, San' C le. 

Ye the Rads may revile ; 

Though I ne'er can be led to suppose — 
From your learning and wit — 
That from them ye would split. 

Had the priests not a nug m ^ovxt nose. 
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Robin P 1, Robin P— t, 

You're an aristocrat, 
Though the name of Reformer ye keep ; 

That ye wheel round about. 

Is beyond a dispute — 
You're a wolf in the skin of a sheep. 

Doctor Will, Dr Will, 
Now the kirk ye gang till, 

Seeming deeply impressed with the Word ; 
But tell us, be plain, 
Is't to show your gold chain ? 

Or is't really to worship the Lord ? 

Willie B n, Willie B n, 

Ye*re a poor silly loon ; 
Your pride, like the peacock's, is great : 

The electors see noo. 

That by voting for you. 
They've done nothing but tiird up a seat. 

Rough Robin, Rough Robin, 

Nae mair Council jobbin' ; 
At the Rads ye may growl like a tyke ; 

But to humble them noo, 

A' ye're oaths winna do, 
Swear and b r as long as ye like. 

Jamie CI k, Jamie CI k. 

Now, I beg ye '11 remark. 
And receive the advice of a frien' ; 

Float on with the tide. 

Take the Radical side. 
And nae mair be a liiaAi-andi'Vi^Xi'^^^'a.^ 
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Willie Haid, Willie Hard, 

Ye deserve our regard ; 
Ye resemble the servants we want ; 

Though jour speeches, forsooth, 

If we must tell the truth, 
Are but silly, and ravelled wi' cant. 

Dewar Watt, Dewar Watt, 
I can tell you what's what — 

And I winna be lang wi* my story ; 
Put your votes a* thegither. 
No man can tell whether 

Ye're a Rad, or a Whig, or a Tory. 

Cald — wood, Cald — wood, 

Ye deserve a hit scud — 
If you to the Rads be a debtor 

For the seat ye possess, 

As ye ought to confess — 
Ye should back out their principles better. 

Hendry Peel, Hendry Peel, 
Ye're as slipp'ry 's an eel — 

The Tories wi' you have nae chance ; 
By wimpling and wyning. 
And turning and twining, 

Ye eternally lead them a dance. 

John Dal— p, John Dal — p. 

If they say you're a chap 
With a noddle deficient of brain, 

I have only to say 

They are wrang, and that they 
Would do weel to examine lYiQvc ^Vu. 
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Rab Bis— t, Rab Bis— t. 
Your mark je ne'er miss it ; 

YeVe game frae the kaim to the heel ; 
And the cock that can fight, 
To the last, for your right. 

And put into the Tories the steel. 

Jamie Drum, Jamie Drum, 

Ye can baith gang and come, 
Though je canna be class'd amang fools ; 

Ye forget — in the dirt 

Ye may fa* and be hurt, 
In attempting to sit on twa stools. 

Quaker John, Quaker John, 

Thou's the great leader on— 
But the Tories declare 'tis to evil ; 

That the Radical set 

Are the fiends of the pit. 
And that ihoo^s their old father— the devil. 
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SECOND ADDRESS 

JO THE REFORMED TOWN COUNCIL OF PAISLEY. 
SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY A CONSERVATIVE. 



Nae mair the Council waddles down the street. 
In all the pomp of ignorant conceit. — Burns. 



Ye idols of the rabble, hail ! 

Wha now in power so smoothly sail, 

With tens of thousands at jour tail. 

Array 'd in rags, 
With visages thin, lang, and pale, 

And hungry bags ! 

How can our natural rulers bow. 
And brook to be governed by you : 
Such vulgar demagogues allow 

To rule the roast. 
Wear every civic honour now. 

Fill every post ? 

Must they endure the galling thought. 

Of men, possessing less than nought. 

And who against them wrought and fought 

For days and years, 
Thus to the Council sent, and brought 

From jfrinding shears 'i 
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All tests for office now are gone ; 

Rank, wealth, and beef aside are thrown ; 

Now Radicals, though skin and bone, 

May Bailies be ; — 
It matters not how manj stone 

Or pounds they weigh. 

No more o'er town's affairs preside, 
Men of the status, wealth, and pride, 
The brawny legs, and shoulders wide, 

Belly and bone. 
Of Lymburn, Leishman, Muir, Deans, Boyd, 

And Jamieson ! 

No more, with haughty air and face, 
Our Bailies march to James '-day Race, 
Wi' cocket beavers, trimm'd wi' lace, 

And chains of gold, — 
All that denoted power and place 

In days of old. 

No more they loyal zeal display. 

With toasts on Kings' and Queens' birthday. 

Their Sunday's conduct, I must say. 

Is most degrading — 
They ne'er appear, in full array. 

To church parading. 

No more they act like men of sense. 
And guzzle at the town's expense ; 
They meet now, upon no pretence 

In Frazer's Hall,* 
And with a belly-full immense. 

Conclude the ball* 

* Before the Reform Bill passed, the account to Mr Ftqiak^ i<«. 
eating and drinking, in on© year aiXoTie, '^^j^ ti5OT«^^>5QRi^<5k\A,\55i^. 
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Poor sumphs ! the whole je say and do 
Is quite expos 'd to public yiew ; 
Not like your predecessors, who, 

With better skill. 
Wisely concluded — what none knew 

To none did ill. 

Ye reprobates, who fudge abhor, 

And vote all dignity a bore ; 

Te gabblers, whom the mob adore. 

Through ignorance. 
While I but briefly name you o'er. 

Be dumb for once. 

There's D d, whom the rabble kicks, 

When from the cutler's tail he breaks. 
With C k and H 1, in politics, 

Twa easy-ozies, 
Who never look, e'en through their specks, 

Beyond their noses. 

B 1, who revolution seeks. 

And with the lowest rabble cleeks ; 

T — lor, who struts, and stares, and speaks, 

So proud and bardie, 
With twa auld howdies, dress'd in breeks, 

M n and H die. 

M y, who anything can be ; 

Whose principles are — Wha wants me f 
M*F ne, who would commerce free 

From State control ; 
An' 'gainst the Kirk, continually. 

Spouts rigmaroVQ. 
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And S *s fouud among the fools. 

Submissive to the man that rules, 

And wields them, like his cutling tools*- 

The stubborn Quaker : 
M*G y, too, whose brain ne'er cools — 

The rhyming baker. 

A wretch, who thinks no holy quirk 
Should be employed to prop the kirk ; 
And who allows his barm to work 

Fast-day and Sunday : 
And T r Tom, the graceless stirk, 

And B n, the glundy. 

Though C r and G 's fit 

For better company, we admit, 
The mob against their want of wit 

Loudly complains ; 
And says the shell of ony nit 

Could baud their brains. 

Yet they appear the only two 
Who represent the Tories noo ; 
Who take the anti-cutler view 

Of public matters ; 
And have dissented from the crew, 

To join their betters. 

But mind ye, Bads, though ye for years 
Have pulled the Tories by the ears. 
Their hopes are rising o'er their fears, — 

They'll yet prevail 
Against the man who grinds the shears. 

And a\V Vv\9» \.3A% 
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For State-paid priests, and men of station, 
And all the sycophant creation. 
Against jou, in a combination. 

Have set their faces ; 
And yet we'll fill, to jour vexation. 

All posts and places. 

And as the wealthy and the great. 
And all who fatten on the State — 
When back'd by priestcraft — ne'er were beat. 

Beyond a doubt, 
From power and place, in spite of fate. 

We'll kick you out. 
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TO THE CONSERVATIVE ELECTORS OF 
THE SECOND WARD. 

The hero of the following squib. Bailie P n, was returned to 

the Council immediately after the passing of the Reform Bill, by 
the support of the Radical Reformers ; but, having some difference 

with Mr H n, the leader of the Reform party in the Town 

Council, he all at once wheeled about, and became a bitter Tory, 
and endeavoured to thwart all the measures of the Liberals. He 
however, waA completely beaten at the Election here referred to 

Should he but by a vote get in — 
To ring the holy bell begin. 
That raised in Paisley such a din. 

Turmoil, and strife, 
Now christened by the men of sin — 

*'Wee Johnnie's Wife." 

Paisley Rhtmeb. 

Conservatives, of every shade, 
Of every stamp, and every grade. 
Your differences aside be laid, 

On third November, 
And to return, come forth and aid 

Your Council Member. 

All ye who have an anxious eye. 
In other folk's affairs to pry, 
As the Election 's drawing nigh. 

Be up and doing ; 
Against your friend, you may rely, 

Mischief is brewin^^ 
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All je whose business is to deal 
Without a measure or a scale, 
In lies and calumny wholesale, 

What shame and grief, 
Should your opponents now prevail, 

Against your chief ? 

All ye wha with your neighbours thraw, 
And fain would drag them into law. 
Deceive the voters, ane and a', 

Wi' tricks and plots ; 
Care not for truth a single straw. 

If ye get votes. 

All ye wha godliness pretend, 
And law-establish 'd kirks attend — 
Only to serve an earthly end — 

Unite thegither, 
With all the influence you can lend, 

Support a brither. 

That ye, by schemes and trickery, may 
Bring all the doubtful votes your way, 
Be highest, the election day. 

Upon the poll — 
Let all the Established Clergy pray 

With heart and soul. 

Churchmen and Tories, every one. 
Remember all he's said and done ; 
His opposition, late and soon. 

To every action — 
Be^t good or bad — of Quaker John, 

And all Ws iaclioiv. 
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For sljness, he outstrips the fox ; 

For stubbornness, the ass or ox ; 

He stood the fierce Reformers' strokes, 

And wicked tugs, 
Dour as a badger in a box, 

Beset wi' dogs. 

Though he has no regard for you, 
Upon your side he's fighting noo ; — 
Whatever drift he's got in view. 

Ne'er mind a snuff; 
Your dirty work he has gone through — 

And that 's enough. 

Into his motives never luik ; 
If to your cause he firmly stuck. 
If right and left the Rads he struck, 

Wha dar'd attack him ; 
Although his heart be black as muck — 

TeVe bound to back him. 

For opposition's sake alone, 

In wrangling he 's surpass'd by none. 

Alas, alas ! if he 's o'erthrown — 

With every measure, 
Ye'll see the Radicals get on, 

In peace and pleasure. 

Unless their schemes he 's sent to thwart. 
They'll save the funds, and deepen Cart ; 
Bring vessels here from every part 

Beneath the sun ; 
They'U with improvements break your heart, 

Ere all be doii^. 
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The Tory principles, I trow. 

At lang and length are now seen through ; 

And have arrived, we must allow. 

To such a pass. 
That he requires, who props them now, 

A face of brass. 

And such a face on him is seen, 
Who now conducts your battles keen ; 
For mischief, rancour, spite, and spleen. 

Unmatched is he : — 
Return him, and what he has been. 

He still shall be. 

Paislet, October 30, 1836, 
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ADDRESS TO THE TORIES. 

This Squib refers to an Election, when the Tories and High Church 
party, not being able to induce Mr Colquhoun of Killermont to 
come forward in their interest, against a Whig and a Radical, who 
were both in the field, standing for Paisley at the same time, re- 
solved to forego their principles for once, and support Mr Hastie, 
the Whig, and at least gain one victory over the Radicals. The 
Whigs and Tories, of course, took the election ; and the Radical 
party may say, in nearly Butler's words — 

" They rallied round no man in arms, 
That to faction caused the least alarms." 



And is our power and glory lost. 
To our eternal shame and cost ? 
Are we, who used to rule the roast 

So weel before. 
Tumbled from every place and post. 
To rise no more ? 
Lamentable Lamentation of the Tories. 

Electors all of our gude town, 
Who prop the Mitre and the Crown, 
Since we have lost that saint, Colquhoun, 

We*ll turn our coats, — 
And to the man the Whigs sent down, 

Tender our votes. 

We*ll pitch our principles aside — 
In them we can no more confide ; 
Our nakedness no more they hide, 

But us expose 
To taunts and jeers, that gall our pride, 

Scourgings and. VA.o^^» 
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Bat tho' alas I no coming daj 
Shall gird ns up and make us gaj. 
In the upright old Torj waj, 

Let*s cease to weep ; 
We cannot walk erect, but maj 

Hencefbrward creep. 

Then since of hope 'tis vain to speak. 
And ey'ry day and ev'ry week 
Renders our prospects still more bleak, 

Let us unite. 
The schemes of the Reforming Clique 

To blast through spite. 

If, bj our help, this wealthy blade, 
M. P. for Paisley can be made, 
A better trick waa never play'd : 

And by this plot 
Perhaps like us he may be sway'd 

To turn his coat. 

In this, alas ! lies all our hope. 
And to succeed we must give scope 
To ev*ry scheme before we stop. 

And ev'ry quirk ; 
Nothing's unfair if done to prop 

The 'stablish'd Kirk. 

If from the state the Kirk were free, 
Beneath what cloak are we to flee 
To cover our iniquity ? 

Instead of creeds, 
Alas ! we all would come to be 

3udg'd \yj OUT d^^ds. 
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The devil in a mortar braj 

And pound the vagabonds who saj 

Dissenters are not bound to paj 

A single copper, 
For liberty to meet and pray 

When they think proper. 

This doctrine of the graceless core. 
Churchmen and Tories all abhor, — 
The rabble should know nothing more 

Beyond the beasts. 
But that they live to labour for 

Kings, lords, and priests. 

The monsters wish to see divines, 
Like men in other dealing lines. 
Selling the word like cloth and wines 

In shops and stores — 
With Gospel sold here on their signs 

Above the doors. 

Ye bitching clubs wha lie and cheat 
To save the Kirk — get to your feet — 
And for the clergy toil and sweat 

Throughout the town, 
Till ye have canvass 'd every street 

Baith up and down. 

And ye wha nightly drink and rant. 
And brothels secretly frequent— 
Altho* he's not the man ye want. 

He must content you ; 
Ye cannot now return a saint 

To represent ^ow. 
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Our foes have split and we'll not hide. 
Our object is to gall their pride ; 
To back the whig whatever betide. 

Be't good or evil ; 
If Quaker John be on their side. 

We have the devil. 

And all the priests that suck the state. 
And even-handed Justice hate, 
For new endowments soon and late 

Unceasing pray — 
Are with us, — so in spite of fate 

We'll won the day. 

Paisley, 1 5th March, 1836. 
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THE BUMFOTHER CASE. 

The Municipal Reform Bill having passed, and a majority of the 
Town Council being Reformers, they dismissed the Fiscal, who 
was a Tiolent Tory ; and some of his party, by way of retaliation, 
published a number of handbills, of no consequence in themselyes, 
which a stranger circulated, who gave a few of them to Mr John 
Dunlop, a member of Council, who also distributed them in 
town ; but as no printer's name was attached to them, he was 
inmiediately pounced upon by the ex-Fiscal, who had discovered 
that an old law existed against issuing or exposing any printed 
bill or placard without a printer's name ; and having dragged Mr 
Dunlop before a packed Court of Tory Justices, he was fined in 
the enormous sum of L.100 sterling, and all expenses ! 

'* And, moreover, I saw under the sun, the place of judgment, that 
wickedness was there." — Ecclesiastes iii. 16. 

When the Bill of Reform was sanction *d as law, 
We dream'd that an end to oppression we saw ; 
That the reign of the Tories for ever was o'er, 
And they ne'er would contend with the Radicals more. 
But, to our amazement, the brazen-faced crew, 
The demons of darkness, have rallied anew ; — 
To teach us thej still are in power and in place. 
The tumphies began with a Bumfother Case ! 

Conservative Jock, who our Fiscal had been. 
Was tum'd out of place ; and to vent out his spleen 
Against the Reformers, for treating him so^ 
Grubb'd up an old Act, laid aside \oxi^ ^^^ \ 
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With this did the Tories, and sapient John, 
Assail the Reformers, as je'll hear anon ; 
For nothing to Jock can be too bad or base, 
O the Judges who sat on this Bumfother Case I 

For doing what ne'er could unlawful be thought, 
Dunlop to a Court of red Tories was brought ; 
The mighty offence he was charged with by them. 
Was — vending a bill having no printer's name ! 
To look, was a farce, at the Judges, the scums ! 
For the bill was for nothing but dichting their b-ms; 
Like gods sitting up, with the gravest grimace. 
Lord ! help them to settle this Bumfother Case ! 

To give you the Daniels who sat on this Bench : — 
Then F — ton was there, the Conservative staunch ; 
With N — p— r of Blackstoun, the aristocrat ; 
M'Kerrell, the lean, and M' Alpine, the fat ; 
The great glundy, M — x — 11, the Brediland Bull ; 
The fam'd CoFnel Coward — the proud and the full-* 
With his glass goggle-eyes, and his blood-puddiug- 

face : — 
Fit Judges to sit on a Bumfother Case I 

When of Tories a host were question*d, to prove 
The guilt of the pannel indicted above. 
The truth unexpectedly chanced to come out. 
To the horror of all the Conservative rout : — 
*Twas prov'd they were playing their old projects 
still ; 

And, as they had term'd it, the '* blasphemous bili,*** 
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Had sprung from themselves, to their shame and dis- 
grace — 
Yet still thej went on with the Bumfother Case ! 

To heap up expenses, all forms were gone through. 
Though judged was the case ere the Court thej came to. 
At last thej decern 'd, the unmerciful hounds I 
Dunlop in expenses, and one hundred pounds ! 
Themselves they condemned to dishonour and shame — 
But what care the brutes for respect or good name ? 
The broad page of hist'rj contains not the trace. 
Of a deed of revenge, like the Bumfother Case. 

Reformers, be active I 'tis high time, indeed, 
To strain every nerve in support of your creed : 
Arise, in one mass, and, with one hearty kick, 
Send the power of the Tories headlong to Old Nick I 
From hence at elections be steady and true, — 
Unite, as one man, as Conservatives do. 
And batter them down. Let the blood-sucking raco 
Curse the hour they concocted the Bumfother Case I 

Paisley, 1835. 
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Smtgs^ tU. 



BLACKLAW MILL. 
AN ODE. 

Let Nature's face be sad or gay, 
In musing mood I love to stray. 
Where I, unknowing care or crime, 
Of youth's sweet morning spent the prime. 
I passed my early, guiltless days, 
Where Espedair meandering strays. 
And where the plantin' crowns the hill 
That rises o'er the Blacklaw Mill. 

My old companions now are gone ; 
I wander o'er the fields alone ; 
Alas I I know not where they be, 
Or if thev still remember me. 
With not a care to cloud the brow. 
We gambol 'd o'er the broomy knowe ; 
How joyously we ran at will 
Among the fields of Blacklaw Mill ! 

The harmless cattle are no more, 
I tended there in days of yore ; — 
Since I beheld them grazing last. 
How many changeful ^e^tia Yiwr^ ^■weX.^. 
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Hawkie no more the gate can leap, 
When, tired with plaj, I used to sleep ; 
Nor Crura mie's heavy lowing fill 
The silent vale of Blacklaw Mill. 

Though now the stones are Ijing loose, 
That once composed mj little house ; 
The hawthorn gone, whose bushj form 
Oft screened me from the heat and storm 
Yet still unchang d flows on the burn, 
That us'd my little mill to turn ; 
And, as of old, it murmurs still 
Beneath the brae at Blacklaw Mill. 

I often pause beside the pool, 
Wherein my limbs I used to cool — 
That oft my little vessel bore — 
And think on days that are no more. 
There everything to me is dear, 
The flowers I see, the birds I hear ; 
The very breeze, though cold and chill, 
Is dear to me at Blacklaw Mill. 

But yet, with a regardless eye. 
May others view, when passing by, 
The woods and streams so sweet to me. 
The fields endear'd to memory. 
Though I have seen them o'er and o'er, 
'Tis but to love them more and more ; 
And till my bosom cease to thrill, 
I'll love to muse o*er Blacklaw Mill. 
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SONG. 

ISLAT. 

« 

Tune — ** Haughs of Cromdcde. 

Now I must leave the peaceful shore, 
The pleasant fields of Elistore, 
Nor dare to hope I'll ever more 
Behold the hills of Islaj. 

No more I'U climb thj mountains high, 
To view the meeting sea and skj — 
The statelj vessels gliding bj. 
On everj side of Islay. 

On sunnj shores, beyond the wave, 

Let merchants seek the gold thej crave ; 

Give me a walk, at duskj eve. 

Along the shores of Islaj. 

How sweet to rove o'er hill and plain, 
When low the sun hangs o'er the main ; 
Oi when he wakes, and spreads again, 
His golden beams o'er Islaj ! 

Bj simple Nature's power impress'd. 
Here friendship glows in every breast ; 
The houseless, wandering, stranger-guest, 
Has bless 'd the Ide oi \^^^ * 
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From strife of noisy towns secure, 
Here mortals spend their days obscure ; 
And long may harmony endure 

I'hroughout the Isle of Islay. 

Unknown to crime, unknown to shame, 
May ne*er ambition blast thy name. 
Nor cursed lust for wealth and fame, 
Corrupt the sons of Islay. 

Here all the bliss of life they share, 
In innocence, and free from care ; 
With hearts as light and pure as air, 
Upon the hills of Islay. 

Here Liberty her throne maintains : 
O'er thy delightful hills and plains 
No domineering tyrant reigns— 

A heaven on earth is Islay ! 

Though ne'er to tread thy shores again, 
My heart with thee shall still remain ; 
Where'er I wander, I'll retain 

My dearest wish for Islay. 
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SONG. 
TuNK — ** When silent time, ^TC*' 

O ! DiNNA think, though we, guidwife, 

May sometimes disagree ; 
-Though twice ten jears we ha'e been wed, 

Thou'rt not as dear to me. 
As dear to me as e'er thou wert 

When handsome, young, and gay. 
Our hearts and hands we fondly join 'd, 

Upon our bridal day. 

What though the beauties of thy face — 

Thy charms begin to fail — 
Although the bloom forsake thy cheeks, 

Thy rosy lips grow pale ? 
And what although thy dark blue eyes 

No more like diamonds shine, — 
Thy once unrivall'd shape and air. 

Appear no more divine ? 

The charms that first secured my heart. 
In thee remain the same ; 

An* fan within my bosom yet, 
A never-dying flame. 

You still possess a pleasant look, 
A calm unruffl'd mind ; 

A soothing voice, a faithful hearth- 
Complaisant, wavm, avi \l\vA. 
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Thj constant care has ever been 

To smooth life's rugged waj ; 
With happj smiles to brighten up 

The darkest dreary daj. 
When care or sickness wrung mj heart. 

An* round me fortune lour'd ; 
Into mj thrilling bosom still 

The healing balm ye pour'd. 

'Round ev'ry tale to me youVe told — 

And ev'ry song you've sung — 
And ev'ry spot where we have been — 

A hallow'd charm is flung. 
How dear to me the broomy knowes. 

The greenwood's fragrant shade. 
The flow'ry fields, the verdant banks. 

And braes where we have stray *d ! 

Oh I many a pleasant hour we've past, 

And happy day we've seen, 
Could we but live to see our bairns 

As bless'd as we have been. 
Content we'll leave this earthly scene, 

And bow to Heaven's decree, 
In hopes we all shall meet again, 

And bless'd for ever be. 
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MT SAWNIE, O. 
Tune— "Jlfy Nannie, O. 
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When I had seen near twenty years. 
And was baith neat and bonnie, O, 

It happen'd that, o'er head an' ears, 
I fell in love wi' Sawnie, 0. 

Tho' I was woo'd by many a ane, 
I ne'er was woo'd by ony, 0, 

For wha's hale bulk, I would hae gi'en 
The we'est tae o' Sawnie, O, 

Tho* Sawnie was a rattling chiel. 
And often spent a penny, ; 

She still, I thought, might happen weel. 
That happen'd upon Sawnie, O. 

His heart to won, I could na fail ; 

The schemes I tried were many, O, 
But not to mak' a lengthen 'd tale — 

I'm now the wife o' Sawnie, O. 

Since love and law ha'e made us ane, 
Twa bairns I've born fu' cannie, O, 

And wi' the third, or I'm mista'en, 
I'm half way gane, to Sawnie, 0. 

Ye powers above, wha bless 'd our love, 
May I become a grannie, O, 

To mair than ane, e'er I be done 
Wi' bearing \>a\xii9.\.o ^^-^^jcv^, ^. 
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ON A PUBLIC DINNER GIVEN TO 
MR ALEXANDER RODGER, POET, GLASGOW. 

Tune-. «Z)awi<y Davie'* 

What are we destin'd next to see ? 
Will wonders never cease to be ? 
Conservatives and Whigs agree 

To give a treat to Rodger. 

The college bred, in cloak an' gown, 
The high officials of the town. 
Who labour*d lang to put him down, 
Are a' to dine wi' Rodger. 

Great Wilson is to fill the chair, 
Renown'd for intellect and lear ; 
Who ever thought that he would spare 
An hour wi' Sandy Rodger ? 

What though to prison he was sent 
For giving truth and reason vent ; 
The men who wrong'd him now repent 

They persecuted Rodger ! 
• 
When first his muse outspread her wings, 
It tore the veil from priests and kings ; 
Corruption writh'd beneath the stings 

Which she lecevv 'd from Rodger. 
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His quill, at last, has cowed them a', 
The priests, the critics, and the law ; 
They found thej could not hand or draw 
Against the wit of Rodger. 

But though his keen satiric dart 
Strikes to corruption's vital part, 
A nobler mind, or warmer heart, 

No mortal has than Rodger. 

So to the dinner we will go, 
And our esteem for genius show, 
For honest worth, and truth, below, 
As found in honest Rodger. 
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SONG. 

THE OLD MAID'S LAMENT. 

It crushes my spirit, and humbles mj pride 

To see my old cronies pass by on the street, 
With their weans in their arms, and men by their 
side — 

! wha says that I have no reason to greet ? 
I coyer my feelings, as weel as I can ; 

But here is one truth that is clear, I'm afraid — 
There 's nought so endearing to woman as man : 

1 sicken to hear mysel' ca'd an auld maid ! 

I sob and I sigh, both by night and by day ; 

Wi' sorrow, my head is as grey as a rat ; — 
I have not a friend upon earth, I may say. 

Nor one that respects me, but Kitty, my cat ! 
She aye has been faithful and true to me yet. 

And weel understands every word that is said ; 
She is twelve years of age, and yet ne'er had a kit — 

She appears, like mysel' — to be an auld maid ! 

When working my stocking, or turning my wheel. 

She sits by me crooning upon the hearth-stane ; 
If I gang to the door, she is close at my heel, — 

She sleeps in my bosom at night — like a wean. 
If Kitty were dead, all my comfort is gone ; 

I trust that we both in one grave shall be laid, — 
For who could be happy to live here alone. 

Confined to a garret — and ca'd «ji axjXdTaaid I 
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SdNG. 



UP IN THE MORNING. 

01 UP in the morning's no for me, 
! up in the morning early ; — 

'Neath the warm claes, I maj open mj e'e, 
But the rising beats me fairly ! 

Retire to mj bed as soon as I like, 

Sup sumptuously or sparelj ; 
Sleep or no sleep, Tm as laith as a tyke — 

To rise in the morning early. 
! up, &c. 

1*11 rather want meat, I'll rather want drink, 

I rather be clad but barely ; 
I'll rather endure any hardship, I think, 

Than rise in the morning early. 
! up, &c. 

Tho' birds tune their throats, and flowers deck 
the lea, 
The sun from the lift chines rarely ; 
It still is a task, and the greatest to me. 
To rise in the morning early. 
01 up. &wi. 
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But double's the task, when Summer's awa'» 
And the win' of cauld Winter drives sairlj ; 

When houses and hills are covered wi' snaw. 
To rise in the morning early. 

! up in the morning's no for me, 
01 up in the morning earlj ; 

'Neath the warm claes I may open m j e*e. 
But the rising beats me fairly I 
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SONG- 
GROWLING EPFIE IN THE SNEDDON. 
Tune— ** -Roy's Wife:' 

CHORUS. 

Growling Epfie in the Sneddon, 
Scowling Effie in the Sneddon ; 
At her, amaz'd, I oft have gaz'd, 
And wonder d what she had been fed on I 

Her beef and banes weigh twenty stanes — 
She'd crush to earth a miller s ponej ; 

She may be good, though rough and rude. 
But certainly she is na* bonnie. 
Growling Effie, <&c. 

She is so big, and so untrig — 

Except her drunken husband, Johnny — 
None else could think to eat or drink. 

Or sleep, wi' such an awfu' crony. 
Growling Effie, &c. 

Her eyes are full, dark-green, and dull, 
And a' her looks are sour and surly ; 

Her towsy hair is hard as wire. 

And redder than the fire — and curly. 
Growling "Eiffikft, &,e,. 
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ller massj nose like Etna glows, 
And for a warning beacon fitted ; 

A grewsome face, without a grace, 
A' ploukie, greasy, and pockpitted I 
Growling Efiie, &c. 

As every tooth within her mouth, 
Is either holed, or black, or rotten, 

Her nauseous breath is almost death — 
The smell o*t ne'er can be forgotten. 
Growling Efiie, iSm5. 

Her voice is strong, her tongue is long. 

Her mouth eternally is gaping ; 
And long and thin, upon her chin, 

A beard is ready for the scraping I 
Growling Effie, &c. 

She has a neck, fat, short, and thick, 
Enormous shouthers, roun', and humphie ; 

With breasts that rise, like hills for size, 
The colour of a plotted grumphie I 
Growling EfBe, &c 

She beats outright, far out of sight. 
The ugly wife of Willie Wastle ; 

She has a wame gars folk think shame — 
A backside like Dumbarton Castle I 
Growling Effie, &c. 

Her legs, that stride immensely wide. 

Are of an elephant's a sample ; 
The kuit and brawn both equal stan'. 

And a' things shake beneath her trample 
Growlmg '^i&e, ^<^. 
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Her neive and arm would cause alarm, 
In bullies of the first description ; 

In person je herself must see. 
To have of her the least conception, 
Growling Effie, &c. 

It would be gran', if ony man, 

Saw her attempt to dance before him, 

With clumsj legs, like butter kegs. 

The Highland Fling, or TuUochgorum I 
Growling Effie, &c. 

Growling Effie in the Sneddon, 
Scowling Effie in the Sneddon ; 
At her, amaz*d, I oft ha'e gaz*d, 
And wondered what she had been fed on I 
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DANIEL O'CONNELL. 

Tvjst—** Paddy O'Gander.** 

OcH I Daniel 0'Gonnell» 'tis jou that has done all. 

To better the nation, to better the nation ; 
The great Duke and Peel were obliged to kneel, 

And obey your dictation, obey your dictation.* 
And by you alone, was the King on the throne 

Compeird to knock under, compeird to knock 
under ; 
Och I the flash of your eyes is the lightning that flies. 

And your Toice is the thunder, your Toice is the 
thunder. 

Bit and bit have the Tories been stripped of their 
glories, 

By your agitation, by your agitation ; 
Ye gave them no rest, till for Cath'lics oppressed 

Ye achieved liberation, achieved liberation. 
No plot or intrigue, of Tory or Whig, 

Could damp your exertion, could damp your exer- 
tion ; 
'Twas you that made way with the great Earl Grey, 

And his Bills of Coercion, his Bills of Coercion-t 

* It wrung Catholic Emancipation from these gentlemen. 
f He obliged Earl Grey, who was Premier, to resign offioe by 
hia opposition to that Bill. 
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Och ! 'tis clear as the day, and at noon, as thej 
saj, 
That je feel for poor wretches, ye feel for poor 
wretches ; 
Ye wish them all right, with a coat whole and tight, 
And a warm pair of breeches, a warm pair of 
breeches ; 
From hunger, we're told, as well as from cold. 

You would fain liberate us, would fain liberate 
us ; — 
Och I give you your will, and we'll all get our fill 
Of sweet pork and potatoes, sweet pork and pota- 
toes. 

Whole millions now stand, at the word of command, 

To lend you a backing, to lend you a backing ; 
To send the State Priesthood, the tithe-eating beast- 
hood. 
To Satan a packing, to Satan a packing ; 
With the whole pension'd crew, who have made us 
look blue. 
With toil and starvation, with toil and starvation ; 
Who have shut Mercy's door, in the face of the 
poor, 
And insulted the nation, insulted the nation. 

Och I we'll kneel down and pray, we may all see the 
day, 
When the King, the dear creature, the King, the 
dear creature, 
At last shall translate, to the helm of the state. 
The great Liberator, the g;t^^\.\i!^o«t^\«t\ 
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AdcI then all our trust is — political justice 
Shall flow like a river, shall flow like a river ; 

And the whole empire ring, with great Dan and the 
King !— 
And old Ireland for ever, old Ireland for ever I 

October 10, 1835. 
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CLERICAL COURTSfflP. 

This sabject made a great deal of noise at the time in the locality, 
and was well handled in the Post and Reformer newspaper. 

OcH, hey I Johnnie, lad ! 

I thought ye would ha'e married been ; 
Och, hey ! Johnnie, lad I 

And must ye ha'e a richer queen ? 
The love o' wealth, ye often said, 

Has been to man the greatest curse ; 
Yet, strange, ye ne'er approach'd a maid 

Till ye inquir'd about her purse ! 

If non-intrusion ye defend. 

Why an intruder should you be ? 
Why call on me, and love pretend* 

And then so basely veto me ? 
To quit a lass, ye may conceive, 

Perhaps, to be no crime at all — 
As ye, at will, a kirk may leave. 

Whene'er the Lord gVes you a call I 

In adding Reverend to your name. 

They impiously abuse the word ; 
And I can tell you they blaspheme — 

Wha ca* you servant of the Lord I 
We've weighed you now, and find you worse 

Than those whom ye pretend to teach. 
For a* the laws ye would enforce. 

And a* ye sing, and ipia^ , ^ixA y^^'w:^^* 
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But, by your pulpit, gown, and ban's. 

Your kirk, your steeple, and your bell — 
The grovelling group that round you fawns. 

And your pedantic, precious sel' — 
The kiss I got from your mim mou*, 

That day ye climVd the cherry tree — 
The ripest fruit for me to pu* — 

Has been a Judas kiss to me I 

They tell me ye have woo*d and kiss*d. 

And disappointed twa or three, 
Before to your rejected list 

Ye, with your priestcraft, added me. 
I now perceive, deceitful Johnnie, 

That nothing good to you belangs ; - 
The day is comin', when nae woman 

Will deign to ** lift you wi* the tangs I"* ' 

* He said, at this time, at a congregational meeting, as the 
Post and Reformer was exposing his conduct, that he would not 
lift it with the tongs. 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF THE BAKERS. 

SUPPOSED TO BE SUNG AT ONE OP THE MONTHLT MEETINGS 

OF THE JOURNEYMEN. 

Tune — ** My milker men'd my atdd hreehs,** 

The following was published at the time the Jonrneymen Bakers 
associated to protect themselves against what they considered un- 
necessary hardships connected with their business. To shortening 
the hours of labour, and being allowed to board at home, there 
could be no reasonable objection ; — they had the public sympathy 
on their side, as well as the approbation of the masters generally, 
and so accomplished their object easily enough. But when it was 
proposed to limit the number of apprentices, to a proportion cor- 
responding to the number of journeymen employed ; and that all 
apprentices, whatever their respective ages might be, were to be 
regularly indentured for the same number of years, and be lodged 
and boarded out of their masters* houses — the masters protested 
against it as an unnecessary and vexatious interference; and 
judged rightly that, if these regulations were adopted, it would be 
impossible to maintain them ; and that, very possibly, all that was 
good, as well as bad, would be lost by such unwise proceedings. 
The Author participated in these opinions ; and it was during 
the time these were pending, and after he had done his best other- 
wise, that he published the following verses. Whether he was 
right or wrong, he did it for the best, and the interest of both 
parties. The event has proved how far he was justified in his 



views. 



I AM a Baker to my trade, 
A member of the Union ; 

And, as regards it, would be glad 
To give you my o^voivow. 
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Both shorter hours and higher pay 
We thought we were deserving, 

And meant to ha*e, or strike some daj. 
And leave the lieges starving. 
Right fal de ral, &c. 

Drj pay we also wish'd to have — 

A most important matter — 
Which our employers only gave. 

When they could do no better. 
To gain this object, we observed. 

Was worthy after looking. 
As cooks are fools if they are starv'd 

The time they are a-cooking. 
Right fal de ral, &c. 

To help our cause, and raise our hope, 

Beyond what we expected, 
We learn d the whole potato crop 

Was by disease affected ; 
And that the time was now at hand, 

When bakers would be wanted ; 
And so, we made a noble stand 

Till our demands were granted. 
Right fal de ral, &c. 

The press and public took our part. 

When masters we attacked. 
And everything we could assert 

Was both believVl and backed. 
We said we wanted time, in sooth ! 

For reading, writing, thinking ; 
But 'mong oursePs, to tell the truth, 

' Twas only time for drinking. 
Right fa\ Ae xaY, &<i. 
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With wages high, and short employ, 

We fuddle late and earlj ; 
The glorious life we now enjoj 

Outstrips the masters fairly ; 
We've humbled all their power and pride, 

And without fear or danger, 
Right o*er their necks rough shod we ride. 

And live at heck and manger. 
Right fal de ral, &g. 

The ^prentice case we next made good, 

Their number we restricted ; 
Curtailing, too, the hours thej should 

To labour be subjected. 
'Twas right with them to sympathise, 

And give them more enjoyment, — 
Though said to be a cunning guise 

To give ourselves employment. 
Right fal de ral, &>c. 

Along with us at five they quit, 

And with us yoke the batter ; 
While masters have the sticks to split. 

Bring in the coals and water. 
They wash the scufBe now alone, 

And all the dirty dishes ; 
The oven coal, the soot clean down, 

And riddle out the ashes. 

Right fal de ral, &c. 

They oft are left a batch to draw. 

The way they best are able ; 
And, what before we never saw. 

They scrape the ttou^ w\^ XaXJift \ 
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Lay by the prickles, slips, and pins. 
The barrels, broads, and setters ; 

Look after cleaning pans and tins, 
And all the scudgie matters. 
Right fal de ral, &c. 

We next at carrying out the bread 

Intend to take the dudgeon , 
And laugh, with baskets on their head. 

To see the masters trudging. 
Begin a job, however small, 

'Tis cowardly to stick it ; 
We at our foot have got the ball. 

And, d n it, let us kick it ! 

Right fal de ral, &c. 

No master should conduct his work, 

Or to control us venture ; 
While we are present, not a Cork 

The bakehouse door should enter. 
He ought to deal with whom we choose- 

Nor pay a single copper, 
For wheat or flour, except to those 

Whom we consider proper. 
Right fal de ral, &c. 

Though our employer many a way 

May have his mind distracket, 
Endeavouring his accounts to pay. 

We do not care a tacket. 
Nor though we saw him rouped out, 

And ruined altogether ; — 
For why a'e master care about. 

While we can get anither ? 
Right M de laV ^* 
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Let nothing, to conclude mj song, 

To us become alarming ; 
The Union 's strong, and, right or wrong. 

The life we live is charming. 
Ne'er mind the crj, That fools and knaves 

Are subject to disasters ; 
Nor think it queer, though corks are slaves, 

And 'prentice-boys are masters. 
Right fal de ral, &c. 

NOTBMBEB 17, 1846. 
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THE GAS QUESTION. 

The following took its rise from a public meeting which was called 
to take into consideration the propriety of starting a New Gas 
Company in opposition to the Old one, with whom an ii^aential 
party in the town had quarrelled. The Magistrates and Town 
Council, rightly judging that the existing works were sufficient 
for the town, and that the expense of new works would, after a 
competition of a year or two, ultimately fall on the inhabitants^ 
proposed to purchase the Old Works on behalf of the public. It 
was principally to oppose this scheme of the Council that the meet- 
ing was called ; notwithstanding which it was finally carried into 
effect. 

CHORUS. 

Fy, let US a' to the meeting, 
The fun and the frolic to share ; 
The Council are greeting and sweating. 
And terrified a' to go there ! 

To serve us both cheaper and better, 

The Council has purchased the gas ; 
And to clear up the whole of the matter, 

A meeting is call'd of the mass. 
For jobbing, the Council are cited, 

A trial to stand for their sin ; 
Where hundreds of ** gods '* are invited. 

To hiss them through thick and through thin. 
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Though some say to go would be folly, 

A wasting of time to no use ; 
The object of meeting is wholly 

For personal slang and abuse. 
A few, for diversion, may gabble, 

While others have interest in view ; 
But most go to meet with the rabble — 

Their spite on the Council to spew. 
Fy, let us a', &c. 

For there will be S 1, both ready 

And willing to fill up the chair, 
And say to the meeting, ** Til study. 

For once in my life, to play fair. 
So, now is your time to be wicked, 

And knock down the d nable clique ; 

And, in their defence, I'll be kicked, 

If I let the vagabonds speak ! ' * 
Fy, let us a\ &c. 

And there will be Johnnie, the bluster. 

Exposing his venom and spleen, 
With a' the abuse he can muster. 

Denouncing his foe and his frien*. 
He fights for the Church and the Charter — 

A new-married couple, indeed ! 
And a', to the death, he could martyr. 

Whoe'er would not swallow his creed. 
Fy, let us a', &c. 

And there will B r, the bully. 

Whom none but the mob can endure ; 

The rabble's omnipotent T\3X\.^, 
With feelings as rude a^ aXi^w. 
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All those who oppose his opinion, 

He fain would condemn to the block ; 

Inyest him with power and dominion. 
And, Lord, pity a' sober folk ! 
Fj, let us a', &c. 

And there will be poor, silly H e. 

Attempting the meeting to hoax ; 
With everything on him as tasty. 

As if he had come from a box. 
And folks will be pressing to see him. 

And laughing at hearing him, too ; 
To think that he nothing can gi*e them. 

But cry after B r. Cuckoo I 

Fy, let us a*, &c. 

And there will be G y, willing 

A bubble again to create ; 
Who nearly a fortnight, by gulling. 

Was lord of the H 1 Estate. 

No doubt, he did a* he was able, 

A Councillor's seat to secure ; 
But foird, like the fox in the fable. 

He now cries ** the berries are sour." 
Fy, let us a', &c. 

And their will be ''our Uncle Willie,^' 

Determined the Council to thraw ; 
Amang the wee bantams a bully. 

Aye willing to fight and to craw. 
And there will be •* clear-headed " Rabbie, 

With speeches prepar'd in galore ; 
Vindictive, impudent, and gabbie — 

i^nd a* the pbjaical core^ 

Fy, letwa ^^ hx.. 
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And there will be pious wee Daunie, 

Aje ready for firing awaj ; 
And backing wi' Scripture, fu' han'y. 

Whatever he happens to say. 
M ^gal, too, is to fiddle — 

Create in the meeting a laugh ; 
Whose rhapsodies no man can riddle — 

The corn flies awa' wi' the chaff. 
Fy, let us a', &c. 

And there will be smooth A w M r, 

Whose finger is deep in the pie ; 
Like a* other lawyers, for siller 

Declaring — what's all in my eye ! 
With masons, and founders, and plumbers, 

Bricklayers, and caus'yers, a mob ; 
And laborers, from Ireland, incomers, 

A' anxious to get a new job. 
Fy, let us a', &c. 

And there will be engineers, ready 

With cheap calculations to show ; 
To keep a* the New Comp'ny steady, 

And forward induce them to go. 
And there will be bawling and brawling, 

0*erhauling, and mauling, and noise ; 
With sploring, and boring, and roaring, 

Amang a' the bonnetty boys. 
Fy, let us a', &c. 

And there will be puffing and ruffing. 
And buffing and cuffing enough ; 

And shouting, and routing, and spouting^ 
Bombastic, abom'na\)\e ^\.u^. 
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And jawing, and blawing, and crawing, 
Misca'ing, guffawing, and fun ; 

With sneering, and tearing, and swearing. 
At a' that the Council have done. 
Fj, let us a*, &c. 

When stubborn has grown a wild cuddie, 

And wishes to gallop at will, 
To throw her the halter be ready, 

And gi*e her o' racing her fill. 
So, give them the whole of their tethers, 

And let them say a* that thej can ; 
And like to mj rhymes, a* their blethers. 

Must finish just where they began. 
Fy, let us a*, &c. 
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HAUD AWA FRAE ME, C DIE-* 

A NEW SOI^G, 

s 

Haud awa, bide awa, 

Haud awa frae me, G — die ; 
The fools wi' you wha hae to do. 

Can never gainers be, C — die. 

Still round the town the bellman cries 
The cheapness o' your gear, C — die ; 

A proof that still in telling lies 
Ye mean to persevere, C — die, 
Haud awa, &c. 

Your shop is lin'd wi' puffing bills — 

By puffs ye live alone, C — die, 
And that appears to a' but gulls, 

Whene'er your goods are shown, C — die. 
Haud awa, &c. 

Ye say ye buy wi' ready cash 

The whole that ye retail, C — die, 
And spread the lowest balberdash. 

To bolster up a sale, C — die, 
Haud awa, &c. 

* This was levelled against a certain interloper who commenced 
business in a neighbouring City, and who, by continual puffing of 
his articles, threw considerable discredit on hisnei^bHyss^vcv'^^QSs^- 
keepers. 
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Ye rob, they saj, m* tricks ye plaj^ 
The poorest of the poor, C — die ; 

But all who know your juggling low. 
Ne'er cross your dirty door, C — die. 
Hand awa, &c. 

Your Pease and barley, flour and rice. 
Coarse meal, and fosy duffs, C — die. 

Are bad, and dear at ony price, 
In spite of a' your puffis, C — die. 
Hand awa, &c. 

To buy your butter, ham, or cheese, 
If ony can be coax'd, C — die, 

They show themselves not ill to please. 
And very easy hoax'd, C — die. 
Hand awa, &c. 

Your rotten herring, slimy fish, 
Let them be auld or new, C — die. 

Or stinking pork — I dinna wish 
To think on, lest I spew, C — die. 
Hand awa, &c. 

Your sugar, coffee, tea and snuff, 
Tobacco, and so on, C — die. 

Are a' adulterated stuff— 
For conscience, ye hae none, C — die. 
Hand awa, &c. 

Your almonds, currants, raisins, figs, 
I never wish to pree, C — die. 

Nor ever will your cadger'd eggs 
Be even touch 'd by me, C — die, 
Haud a^«k, &bc. 
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As your confections are the worst 
That ye can sell or buy, C — die, 

To taste them I can ne'er be forc'd— 
For I would rather die, C — die, 
Haud awa, &c. 

Why, if your loaves are made o' flour 
That ye protend is fine, C — die, 

Are they sae daichy, dark, and sour, 
And scarcely fit for swine, C — die ? 
Haud awa, &c. 

Your biscuit, too, are of a piece 
Wi* a' the rest ye sell, C — die, 

A* bak'd with dirty grumphies' grease— ^ 
I know them by the smell, C — die. 
Haud awa, &c. 

As for your bakers, they are slaves, 
111 paid, and hunger d too, C— die ; 

And if your shopmen be not knaves. 
They do not copy you, C — die. 
Haud awa, &c. 

For a' the puffs ye can produce, 
The man wi' you wha deals, C — die. 

Must be a goose, if in his house 
He has na' beam and scales, C — die. 
Haud awa, &c. 

As ye aye show a spirit low. 

And shameless face o' brass, C — die, 
You're so well nam'd, none can be blam'd 

When they ca' you an ass, C — dia. 
Hand awa, &«. 
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If e'er je rise beyond the skies, 
And to be sav'd — are one, C — die, 

The devil yet on high may sit, 
For a' he's said or done, C — die. 
Hand awa, Jbc. 
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HAUD AWA FRAE ME DEILIE. 

Shobtlt after the Reformation in Scotland it was suggested by 
the Religious Community to adapt yerses, on Divine subjects, to 
some of our most popular airs, which happened to be joined to 
language of a libidinous character. Of these compositions very 
few have survived, and among these, "Hand awa frae me Deilie," 
with the exception of the Chorus, has perished. Judging of 
those pieces from the fragments which have come down to us, the 
following may be considered as a fair sample of them : 

Haud awa, bide awa, 

Haud awa frae me, Deilie, 
My soul must go to h — 11 below, 

If I give way to thee, Deilie. 

If in my ear or down my throat 
Could your advice be cramm'd, Deilie, 

My doom is fix*d, in brimstone hot, 

To roar among the d ^n'd, Deilie. 

Haud awa> &c. 

I will not rant, gallant, or drink. 
Nor with bad comp'ny run, Deilie, 

Nor bring myself to ruin's brink 
With those who laugh at fun, Deilie. 
Haud awa, &c. 

God's holy day I ne'er profane. 

To kirk I always go, Deilie, 
Not like the thoughtless and the vain. 

But solemnly and slow, Deilie. 
Haud awa, &c . 
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That I the great reward maj reap 
When time shall pass away, Deilie, 

A long and serious face I keep — 
I gloom both night and day, Deilie. 
Hand awa, &c, 

I may have broken heaven's laws, 
And sinn'd before I knew, Deilie, 

But women often were the cause, 
And I was tempt *d by you, Deilie. 
Hand awa, &c, 

Tho* Tm an Elder of the kirk, 
And could for much be blam'd, Deilie, 

Yet much the Lord has hid in mirk 
That might have me ashamed, Deilie. 
Hand awa, &c. 

So Him, I swear, to love and fear. 
Who has to me been good, Deilie ; 

My voice Til raise, and in his praise 
rU sing both long and loud, Deilie. 

Haud awa, bide awa', 
Haud awa frae me, Deilie, 

My soul must go to h — 11 below, 
If I give way to thee, Deilie. 
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SONG. 

TIBBIE GOWRIE. 
Tune—" The Saw's TcUV 

A THOUSAND times, from night to morn, 
I corse the daj that I was born, 
As cruel love mj heart has torn, 
For faithless Tibbie Gowrie 

Not long the solemn vow has stood, 
She made to me in Crookston wood ; 
And, surely, never ought that's good 
Can follow Tibbie Gowrie ? 

Mj spirit, health, and strength are gone ; 
I'm nothing now but skin and bone ; 
But nought can move that heart of stone- 
The heart of Tibbie Gowrie. 

It turn'd mj raven locks to grej. 
To hear mj boasting rival say- 
He would, upon next Sabbath-daj, 
Be cried on Tibbie Gowrie ! 

Soon must the razor, ball, or rope. 
To mj existence put a stop ; 
I cannot live without the hope 
Of getting Tib\)\e Q^o-^iyv^ 
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And let mj fate a warning be, 
To those who yet from love are free — 
To ne'er a woman trust, like me, 
Who trusted Tibbie Gowrie ! 

So Roger sung ; and straightway hied, 
And threw his body in the Clyde — 
A victim to the scorn and pride 
Of ruthless Tibbie Gowrie ! 

But when his dripping corse she spied, 
Aloud her guilty conscience cried : 
And who, at last, grew mad, and died, 
But faithless Tibbie Gowrie ? 
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SONG. 

DOLLY GEICHEN. 

A* Gordon's Lone, and Prussia Street, 
May sing with joj, and shake their feet. 
For Death has now made maggots' meat 
O' wicked DoUj Geichen ! 

Doll J, Dolly, Doll J Geichen ; 
Dolly, Dolly, Dolly Geichen ; 
Death has now made maggots' meat 
0' wicked Dolly Geichen ! 

With a' the neighbours round at strife, 
She liv'd a most unhappy life ; — 
If e'er the de'il liv'd in a wife. 
He liv'd in Dolly Geichen I 

Dolly, Dolly, Dolly Geichen ; 
Dolly, Dolly, Dolly Geichen ; 
If e'er the de'il liv'd in a wife, 
He liv*d in Dolly Geichen I 

The breath from her had scarcely fled. 
When far and near the news was spread ; 
But neither saint nor sinner shed 
A tear for DoWy Ge\G\i 
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Dolly, Dolly, Dolly Geichen ; 
Dolly, Dolly, Dolly Geichen ; 
But neither saint nor sinner shed 
A tear for Dolly Geichen ! 

She ruled like one possessed or mad, 
So little peace her fam'ly had ; 
Her husband and her brood were glad 
To part with Dolly Geichen! 

Dolly, Dolly, Dolly Geichen ; 
Dolly, Dolly, Dolly Geichen ; 
The wretched husband he was glad 
To part with Dolly Geichen ! 

She left behind a savage brood. 
Who vindicate their mother's blood ; 
For a' their actions cry aloud 

They sprung from Dolly Geichen ! 

Dolly, Dolly, Dolly Geichen ; 
Dolly. Dolly, Dolly Geichen ; 
The wicked children cry aloud, 
They sprung frae Dolly Geichen ! 

Now, let us all sincerely pray. 
That Death may come, without delay, 
And sweep the graceless race away — 
The race of Dolly Geichen ! 

Dolly, Dolly, Dolly Geichen ; 
Dolly, Dolly, Dolly Geichen ; 
And Bweep the graceless race away — 
The race oi DoW-j ^«v<iV«vi\ 
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SONG. 

Tune—" T/ie Traveller's Return^ 

1 Mary, love, my eldest born, 

Our trial is severe ; — 
From me a darling wife is torn, 

From jou a mother dear. 
Yet, why repine — from night to morn, 

Indulge the burning tear ? 
! be consol'd, though left forlorn. 

And learn life's ills to bear 1 

Where all was cheerj, blithe, and gaj, 

When she was bj mj side — 
Now all is drearj, dull, and wae — 

A blank is Nature wide ! 
The fairest flower that bloom*d in Maj* 

Array'd in beauty's pride, 
Was nought to her, the hallow'd day 

That she became my bride I 

When I behold thy form and face, 

Thy mother's charms I see ; 
Adorn'd she was with every grace. 

When she was young, like thee. 
Till stiff and cold, in Death's embrace. 

With her I mouldering be, 
No earthly bliss shall e'er erase 

What she has been to txiq. 
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Do thou her precepts keep in view — 

And let tbj father see, 
From all je say, and all ye do, 

Her virtues live in thee. 
Instruct thy little sisters, too ; 

Be kindly and agree ; — 
To them, and thy wee brothers, noo 

A mother thou must be. 

Thy mother, like a star on high, 

That shone with dazzling light, 
Illuminating all the sky. 

Above the stars of night, 
Behind a cloud has suddenly 

Been ravish 'd from our sight — 
But soon to meet the wondering eye. 

And shine more clear and bright. 

To tread the pleasant paths she trod. 

If we ourselves exert. 
And calmly bear life's heavy load, 

And meet the fatal dart — 
We'll soon, in Heaven's bless'd abode. 

Behold the pure in heart ; 
And, with thy mother and our God, 

Meet — never more to part ! 
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SONG. 

THE LASS OF LUGTON INN. 
Tune — *' Bonnie Jean of Aberdeen.'' 

When coming from Kilmarnock town, 

Upon a bonnie summer daj. 
When Nature wore her verdant gown. 

And all around was blithe and gaj ; 
As pleas 'd to shun the noon-daj heat, 

AUaj the thirst I felt within, 
And rest my limbs, and cool my feet. 

I gladly enter 'd Lugton Inn. 

My youthful heart from love was free, 

Till there a blooming maid I met ; 
Whose lovely image still I see — 

Whose face and form I'll ne'er forget. 
To be with hope and fear perplex'd, 

I felt my beating breast begin, 
When first my wond'ring eyes I fii'd 

Upon the maid of Lugton Inn. 

With a majestic ease and grace, 

For what I call'd, she quickly brought ; 

I gazed upon her bonnie face, 

While thus withm myaeVi 1 \}cvqi\x^\. \ — 
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He sure must shun the light of day, 
Aud nothing know on earth but sin. 

Who bears a heart that would betray 
The charming maid of Lugton Inn ! 

Much have I seen, and suffered much, 

In years gone o'er me since that day ; 
But the impression has been such. 

That time has never worn away. 
I never learn'd the hame or name, 

Nor ought about the kith or kin. 
Of her who set my heart in flame. 

That hallow'd day at Lugton Inn. 



Mi^ttUmtom lloents. 



^ 
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EPITAPH 
ON SCOUNDREL WILL 

Here lies, at last, beneath jour feet, 
The body, limbs, and skull. 

Of one who was an arrant cheat — 
Whose name was Scoundrel Will. 



His heart — that many a heart made sore- 
Could not be laid beneath ; 

For it was rotten at the core. 
Long, long before his death. 

He was in shape of man, no doubt — 
What we could not control — 

Though we may say, for once, a brute, 
Possessed on earth a soul I 

And if 'tis true, what sages tell, 
That God must punish evil — 

His soul is in the lowest h — 11, 
Tormented by the devil I 

Yet, if the devil be not sly. 

And up to every trick. 
This fiend may yet get out the fry — 

And even fry old Nick I 
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But saj his soul is now on high, 
Among the bless 'd in heaven — 

Tlien we may rob, and cheat, and lie- 
And be bj God forgiven I 
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PARODY. 



AULD LANGSYNE. 



CHORUS. 



Let auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min' ; 

Let auld acquaintance be forgot. 
And dajs o* langsjne. 



To dark oblivion we consign 

That night ye ran awaj, 
And left me, in the public-house, 

With shillings three to pay ! 
Let auld, &c. 

Why should we recollect that day 
We fought upon the green ? 

Your broken arm, your bloody nose. 
And my twa blacken'd e'en. 
Let auld, &c. 

Forget I tumbled doon your stocks, 
Which by the winds were borne ; - 

And I'll forget ye shot my horse 
For treading down your com ! 
Should auld, &i<^. 
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To prove our friendship is sincere, 

And something like divine — 
Lend me jour wife, a night or twa, 

And I shall lend jou mine ! 

For auld langsyne, mj friend ; 

For auld langsyne ; 
Yell kiss my wife, and I'll kiss yours, 

Nor think on langsyne. 
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ANSWER 

TO A FLATTERING EPISTLE ADDRESSED TO 
" THE AUTHOR OP THE TOWN's HOUSE." 

I MUST confess, the scrawl je sent, 
And afterwards exposed in prent, 
Was read by me with discontent. 

The deuce be on jou ! 
I do not know which way to vent 

My rage upon you ! 

Although you write in friendly phrase — 
Yet every line or verse displays 
My talents are, in twenty ways, 

By you neglected ; — 
Ye little understand the praise 

Which I expected ! 

Your penetration 's not so keen 
As I suppos'd it to have been. 
Or, certainly, you would have seen 

My merit better ; — 
The whole youVe said's not worth a preen — 

Curse on ^wix V'^XKKtX 
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Had ye exclaim'd, 0, King of Rhjme I 
0, great immortal Bard sublime ! 
Thj fame shall reach to everj clime — 

Blaze like the sun — 
Stand to the latest day of time ! — 

That might have done I 

Depend upon't, I'm not jpur debtor. 
For such a scrawl of worthless matter. 
Ye maj, since jou can write no better. 

Go to the deuce ! 
Another line concludes mj letter — 

I'm jours — ye Goose ! 
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THE DEIL'S ADDRESS TO WEE JOHNNIE.* 



Whose whole delight seems sturt and strife ; 
Whose hand is still upon his knife. — Collins. 



All hail I my much respected Johnnie, 
Mj worthy servant, son, and crony ! 
Though I on earth had subjects mony. 

Both leal and true, 
Among them all I ne'er had ony 

To equal you I 

Be not afraid of friends or foes, 
While you and I remain jocose ; 
Although, ram-stam, to all folk's brose 

You must not run, 
And in them rashly scald your nose — 

As ye have done ! 

And ye '11 have yet revenge your fill, 

On that vile reprobate, P hill ; 

The Q r, too, whose paper still 

Gives you a paiking ; 
And he, who sometimes wields the quill, 

Instead of baking I 

* This piece is perfectly well understood m t\Mi\siRsi&^?i niNsrx^ 
the Hererend Gentleman resides. 
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With jou, what business has the squad — 
Supposing that je really had 
Been all they say — a factious, mad, 

Presumptuous ape, 
Guilty of all things base and bad. 

In every shape ? 

I mind, when they thought fit to trace 

The meditated falsehood base, 

Which B s and you, in C 's case,* 

Agreed to tell — 
Ye summoned up a brazen face, 

Which pleas'd me well. 

Ye prov'd ye were a limb of mine. 
Who could a bare-faced falsehood coin — 
Thinking that none would e*er incline 

A priest to doubt ; 
Though, faith I the grunting, grov'ling swine. 

Soon grubb'd it out. 

And quickly spread it, broad and wide. 
Throughout the town and country side, 

* Our hero, and the Rev. Dr B s, offered to make affidavit 

that the Rev. Mr C s signed a certain petition which had been 

sent to Parliament, which Mr C , on the other hand, as point- 
edly denied. The evidence of two being better than one, Mr ^ 
was understood to have told a falsehood. His friends, however, 
though without any hope of success, wrote to Mr Hastie, M.P., 
who presented the petition some months previous to this, to see if he 
could find it. Mr Hastie, after a good deal of trouble, obtained 
it, and sent it back to Paisley, when it was found tliat Mr 0— 's 
name was not appended to it ; consequently our hero was not wil- 

ling to swear a falsehood. The Pott awi Reformer contained the 

cue in fall. 
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Expecting your immod'rate pride 

At once to tame, 
And that ye would be forced to hide 

Your head for shame. 

They never dream'd you could not feel ; 
Your face and heart are brass and steel ; 
Ye ever could, with me, the Deil, 

Be hand and glove. 
Ye were an imp, whom none could drill, 

To peace uid love ! 

In all that 's wicked, ye excel ;— 

Ye jamm'd the Council with the Bell,* 

And nurs'd such spite and rancour fell 

Against the crew, 
As prov'd I had not, even in h — 11, 

A match for you ! 

The low, disgusting tricks yeVe play'd — 
And you a minister ! — has made 
More infidels than all that said 

Or sung appears, 
Against religion — as a trade — 

For fifty years ! 

Your Leith affair inform 'd the folk,t 
Why you put on a holy cloak — 

* See the Records of the Paisley Town Council, 1835 or 1836. 

f After receiving a great many presents from his flock, and 
after tolenmly declaring he could never be tempted to leave them, 
on any account ; yet, the first opening which occurred, with a 
higher stipend, which was at Leith, we find o^u Vv^x<^ «^ <^-^\s.^v^%^j&. 
Mis success depends on the Court SesBiou. VN^V'i.^ 
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Convinc'd jour own blindfolded flock 

Your zeal was greed ; 
All jour pretensions were but smoke — 

Cash was jour creed ! 

As jour adventures, late and soon, 
Have all been subjects of lampoon. 
And sent adrift to everj tune — 

Ye must be greatlj 
Surprised to think jour honejmoon 

Has pass*d so quietlj. 

But whj regard the clashing trash, 
Though at jour selfishness thej lash ? 
In spite of all the clishmaclash 

Thej sent abroad. 
Ye gain'd jour darling object — Cash * — 

Obtained jour god ! 

Though, candidlj, we must declare. 
Your courtships were a curs'd affair ; 
Miss W 's laid jour conduct bare t 

To much attack— 
Completelj settled, everjwhere, 

Your heart was black I 

* His wife is said to have fifteen thousand pounds. 

f Though our hero went a greater length with Miss W 

than he did with any of the rest of his sweethearts ; yet he left her 
for the same reason he left all the rest, which was — ^that he had 
heoome acquainted with another having a lai^r fortune than the 
one he happened to he oourtmg &.\. \Xi<^ Mmct. 
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To leave her, after on your knee ^ 

Ye kiss'd her *neath the cherry tree, 
And said and swore your love would be 

To her eternal — 
You know yourself, as well as me, — 

Was most infernal ! 

But all your hist'ry to go through — 
Such as your treachery to the Jew,* 
Who has to Edinburgh summon 'd you. 

For defamation. 
And far and near expos 'd you to 

Such execration. 

Would twenty volumes fill, at least. 
And clearly show, from west to east. 
You neither had the head nor breast 

Of a divine ; 
Or, if ye really was a priest — 

'Twas one of mine ! 

Farewell, my son ! I'll no more tell — 
On your chicanery longer dwell ; — 
But, as I love and wish you well, 

From my heart's core, 
I hope we soon shall meet in h — 11, 

To part no more ! 

* Johnnie introduced this conyerted Jew to a Miss M'K— , 
who fell yiolently in love with him, and would have married him, 
had it not been for Johnnie, who turned at once against him, and 
black-balled him ; for which the Jew summoned him to Edin- 
burgh. 
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PARODY. 

BRUCE' S ADDRESS TO HIS MESSMATES AFTER THE 
BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 

Scots, wha ha'e wi' brose been fed, 
Ne'er from Highland whisky fled, 
Mark, upon the table spread, 
Meat and drink abundantly ! 

Lend an ear, yictorious band ! 
Hear your hungry chiefs command ; 
Quickly take your spoons in hand. 
And commence along wi' me ! 

See the whisky and the beer — 
Bannocks there, and haggis here ; 
What, on earth, could better cheer 
Ony man that 's hungry ? 

Ye, who now ha'e beat John Bull, 
Broken many a tyrant's skull. 
Eat and drink your bellies full — 
Welcomer ye could not be. 

He who will not drain his cup- 
He who will not haggis sup — 
Crump the butter'd bannocks up— 
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Every one now rack his skin- 
Fill his craving bags within ! 
Loose your buttons, and begin— 
We must either eat or die ! 
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SONG. 

Tune — " Blithe, blithe, and merry was she,*^ 

I GADE to see a lass a'e night, 

But never dream'd a' that took place ;— 
I never dream'd the pridefu' jade 

Would dash the door upon my face I 

CHORUS. 

Sour, sour, and sulkj was she ; 
Sour and sulkj but and ben ; 
She wore the brow Achilles wore. 
When he defied " The King o' Men." 

She had a lad, a strappin' chiel— 

A wealthy farmer's son was he ; 
This was the cause of a* her pride— 

And why she flung the door on me. 
Sour, sour, &c 

But noo her lad has changed his mind. 

And gane anither lass to see ; 
And she's lost all the pride she had,— - 

But she may die a maid for me I 
Sour, sour, &c. 

I met her since she lost her joe : 

She spoke to me with courtly grace ; 
Buty as there were no doors at hand, 
I only sjjat Mpon \i^t ^^ra I 
Sour, aoMT, &.^. 
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EPISTLE 

MR J H , A BROTHER RADICAL, 

WHEN THE REFORM BILL WAS FIRST BROUGHT INTO 

PARLIAMENT. — 1831. 

What does my friend, the Q r, say, 

About this Bill proposed by Grey ? — 
The only topic of the day 

'Mong every class ; — 
Will Tories give, or not give, way. 

To let it pass ? 

The domineering Tories soon — 

If they from us withhold this boon — 

May Hnd us, like the tinkler loon. 

Ready some mom, 
Either at once to make a spoon. 

Or spoil a horn I 

The proud, oppressive, ruthless crew. 
Have to their country prov'd untrue : 
What is't they have not dar'd to do 

To make us slaves ? 
Against the Constitution, too — 

Infernal Isn^N^^ \ 
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By bloody despots, roughly shod. 

The people *s necks have long been trod ; 

Long has Oppression's iron rod 

The nation swayed ;— 
On our giUl'd shoulders, load on load. 

Tyrants have laid. 

Things, day by day, are getting worse ; 

Tin much afraid we'll have recourse 

To take — what they'll not give — by force, 

Ere all be done : 
The nation 's rode, like a post-horse. 

To skin and bone ! 

Let Wellington and Peel fulfil 
What they intend — kick out the Bill, 
And vote and plot against our will. 

As they are doing ; 
The tyrants will not halt, until 

They plot their ruin ! 

May those who would oppress mankind — 
By sophistry the people blind — 
Be quickly to yon pit consign 'd. 

And torture dree ; 
Such, as I hope, was ne'er design'd 

For you or me. 



\ 
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ON MATRIMONY. 

Hail ! soul cementing Matrimony, hail I 
From thee, to man, what countless blessings flow 1 
The social system without thee would fail, 
And barbarous soon the race of man would grow ! 
How much to thee do feeling mortals owe ? 
To thee we trace those sweet dependencies, 
Those soft emotions in our breasts that glow. 
With all the tender, sympathetic ties, 
Which make mankind to brutes so far superior rise ! 

1 I have felt thy sweet and soothing charms ; — 
Of thee, no wonder I presume to say, 
Thy very name my grateful bosom warms — 
A thousand pleasant recollections bring. 
Thou hast repaid, with interest, every sting 
I've felt throughout my pilgrimage in life. 
And to existence made me fondly cling, 
And set at nought the world and all its strife ; 
How dear a hopeful offspring, and a virtuous wife. 

What happiness and comfort can they have 
Who jostle through this weary world alone 
By none belov'd ? and to the gloomy grave 
Descend at last, unpitied and unknown. 
Those, left beneath a load of years to groan. 
Who wife nor children's soothing voice e'er knew, 
Must own, the friends to be relied upon, 
And earthly consolations all are few, 
To those who singly strive liftf a S\a \.o ^x^^'vXa^Oo.x^N^g^' 
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What though, when wed, no more the town we leave. 
To talk of love beside the woods and streams. 
And tread no more the dewy fields at eve. 
Nor sit entranced beneath the moon's pale beams ? 
When Heav'n's unclouded arch bespangled gleams^ 
And the rude winds are hush'd their caves within. 
And nought is heard, save, when the lone owl screams. 
Or on the solemn stillness breaks the din 
Of the attentive watch dog, or the roaring linn ! 

What though no more the sprightly dance we join ; 
Appear no more among the young and gay ; 
Delight no more in vain attire to shine 
At kirk, at market, or at ball, or play ; 
And fly the morning joys of life's short day ? 
Yet not to youth are all our joys confin'd ; — 
Wedlock, whatever the profligate may say. 
To those whom love and sympathy have join'd. 
Has joys — and joys that leave all other joys behind. 

But who, so lonely, wanders on the shore 
At midnight's dreary hour, depriv'd of sleep — 
And shrinks to hear the foaming billows roar. 
And through the sky the angry tempest sweep ? 
With trembling limbs, oft climbs the jutting steep. 
And to the ocean turns a wistful eye ? 
'Tis her, whose husband ploughs the trackless deep. 
And who, for her, beneath a foreign sky [sigh. 

Oft lifts his eyes to Heaven, and heaves the deep>drawn 

At last the long expected bark appears — 
Th' adventurous keel the dark blue wave divides. 
Till she, at length, the wish'd for harbour nears, 
-And, safely there, once moi^ «\. ^uOaox yAra, 
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The hardj tar in whom Old England prides — 
Who ploughs the unfathomM deep from pole to pole; 
Who fearless braves the rudest storms and tides — 
O'erwhelm'd, now meets the mistress of his soul, 
While down his cheeks, with joy, the bursting torrents 
roU. 

Away ye rude who mock those bursts of joy — 
Those melting scenes of ecstacy and bliss ; 
Who deem that wedlock's pleasures soon must cloy, 
And in debauchery revel to excess : 
The false and short-liv'd pleasures ye possess, 
Vanish like bubbles on the stream that flows. 
Alas I ye nothing know of happiness, — 
Your joys produce an endless chain of woes 
That never can but with your own existence close. 

And, hence ye dormant few, who ne'er have felt 
The soft impulse of love's delicious flame — 
Whose callous bosoms never learn 'd to melt — 
Nor thrill to hear the mention of a name ! 
And hence ye sordid souls, whose only aim 
Is deep in "Mammon's filthy mine" to plod; 
Who nothing care for honour, love, or fame, 
But bow submissive to his potent nod ; — 
Hence, hence, and grovelling fall before your glittering 
god. 
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EPISTLE 

TO A BROTHER BAKER.— 1826. 

My batch, this day, has all gone wrong 
For want of heat ; and IVe been throng 
Doctoring at it, all daj long, 

To make it go : 
Tis bad enough, when working strong. 

But worse — when slow. 

This daj my head's got many a scratch, — 
A thousand times IVe pull'd my watch ; 
There's not a business that can match 

This cursed baking ! 
I never, never, set a batch 

But my heart's quaking. 

I'm sure this day, I cannot tell 
By either look, or grip, or smell. 
Whether or not 'twill turn out well 

Till once I draw*t. 
Our house, I think, would pass for h — U •— 

Lord, if ye saw't ! 

O I dool upon the day when I 
Went first the baking trade to try ; 
I even a soldier's life envy, 

And think him bless 'd. 
Were I five feet eight inches high, 
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But that's another thing, I find, 
To darken and distract mj mind ; 
Fm king^s refuse — I would be blind 

Did I not see 
Nature and fate were both combin*d 
To torture me. 

If pangs of h — 11, in any way, 

Could match the pangs I feel this day, 

I would at once commence to pray — 

Propitious Heaven I 
That all my wicked actions may 

Be yet forgiven. 

But soul and body's on the rack — 
I cannot read, nor write, nor crack ; 
And, crowning my misfortunes black, 

I think I see 
You crying for your postage back. 

And cursing me. 
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ANSWER 

t 

TO 

AN INSULTING EPISTLE FROM A WOULD-BE-POET. 



Hence, and what art thon— 

That dar'st advance 

Thy ass'like front athwart my way ? — ^Miltost. 



Illustrious Knox, and have I liv'd to see 
Superior genius snatch the palm l^om thee ? 
Glassford and Gibb, your works are now surpass'd. 
And great M'Nicol has been beat at last. 
Ill heave your vanquish'd verses on the fire. 

For Sawnie B has strung his matchless lyre. 

Son of Apollo ! thy harmonious strains 
Are sure to live as long as earth remains ; 
This, with the greatest safety, I could say, 
If sure to-morrow was the hindmost day* 

I pitied you, when I beheld the dull 
Confus'd production of your empty skull ; 
In your epistle, every line makes plain 
A want of utterance and a want of brain. 
'Twas like a blunderbuss, a flint without 
A puff of powder, or a ball within't ; 
To criticise it, is unworthy, while 
'Tis so deficient both in sense and style. 
Ton seem regardless about wit and strength. 
And only labour to make rhyme and length ; 
Such drawling dirty nouaeuae, ne'er appear'd — - 
Instead of wit, 'tia sXi mt\i ^^\i\i^«caa^^^. 
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Vulgarity, no mortal should excuse, 

Your low expressions have disgraced the muse. 

The sage would cry, to hear your poetry, 

Alas ! how near allied to brutes are we I 

Whether your scrawl to me was verse or prose, 

I did not know, till I was near the close ; 

I then perceived a limping sort of rhyme. 

Clothing ideas that were so suhlime. 

That I conjectured, and declared that none 

Could understand them — but yourself alone. 

Some of your words were so obscure, that I 

Did oft to Johnson for their sense apply. 

But all in vain ; unless you undertake 

A dictionary of your own to make, 

Fm much afraid, indeed, I'm almost sure. 

Your works for ever must remain obscure. 

YouVe much alarm'd, lest I should take leg bail. 
And fly, with terror, your correcting flail ; 
You self-conceited, poor iliterate goose ! 
Your flail and you may both go to the deuce ; 
And as your works, if brought to public view. 
Would all be damn'd — take them along with you. 

Ye king of fools and dunderheads ! from hence 
Wage war with none save those deprived of sense ; 
But if ye really would take my advice, 
Ye'll write no more than ye may pass for wise. 
And never, never lift a quill again ; 
Ne*er while ye live, to be an author strain ; 
As every soul must balderdash abhor — 
With your Epistles, trouble me no more. 

But if determined to torment me yet, 
Study, 1 study to collect some m\. •, 
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If possible, do write your next in prose. 

The last ye sent me evidently shows, 

The sacred muses ne'er inspired, nor knew. 

Nor dream'd, there liv'd as great a dunce as you. 

Now recollect, if ye will still contend. 

This letter's nothing to the next I'll send. 

Remember, sir, ye're now as dear's ye '11 be — 

Ye'll not come off with flying flags from me. 

Twas you who first began this paper war. 

And blame not me, if it be push'd too far. 

So, ia the meantime, I shall add no more, 

Only for once your bark has run ashore ; 

And IVe the honour to remain, alas I 

The humble servant of a brainless Ass. 
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LARRY AND MATTY. 

A BALLAD. 
Tune—" Babes in the Wood." 

In days of yore, in Paisley town, 

Not far above the cross ; 
And through an entry of renown. 

They call'd the Goosedub close. 

A well-constructed fabric stood. 

To many a beggar dear ; 
Where dwelt a chimney sweeper good. 

Whose name was Barney Keir. 

A maid, his sister's daughter dear, 
Along with ^m did dwell ; 

Whose beauty rare, as 'twill appear. 
Did ev*ry maid's excel. 

Before her mother had been wed, 
Ere she was three years old, 

Her father dear was banished. 
For theft, as we are told — 

Her mother with a soldier brave. 

Soon after went away ; 
But ere 'twas long, within the g;cv9^^ 

Her hapless mother \ay. 
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Her lovely mother left behind 

Her daughter Mattj here ; 
With her full brother, warm and kind. 

Whose name was Barney Eeir. 

He had as kind to Matty been, 

As if she'd been his own ; 
Till twenty summers she had seen. 

And ripe for marriage grown. 

Her shape and air were more complete 
Than words have power to tell ; 

Her thrilling voice was soft and sweet — 
Like to the auld kirk bell. 

Her hair was of the redest red. 
Her eyes the greenest green ; 

A virgin more accomplished, 
1 wot was never seen. 

Her peerless charms had many mov*d, 

To own the secret flame ; 
But one alone she dearly lov*d, 

And Larry was his name. 

Now Larry was as tight a boy. 

As ever crossed the sea ; 
Her only hope and only joy. 

Come o'er from Droghadee ! 

To till the soil was Larry bred— 

A thing he well could do ; 
To equal Icim ^\,\voqY w «^%Aa^ 

The numbex ^^^\iu\. i^^ * 
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With him alone she lov'd to walk, 

Around the roperVree ; 
Oi; on a stair to sit and talk, 

When thej would mapped be. 

It happened on a winter night, 

On uncle Barney's stair ; 
That Larrj was compelled to fight. 

For his beloved fair. 

A powerful riral, Larry had, 
From Dublin town he came ; 

Who was a cobbler to his trade. 
Dan Rjan was his name. 

Now Dan for Matty came that night. 

And found the loving pair 
/In other's arms, with fond delight. 
Sitting upon the stair. 

And thus he spoke, thou art no man. 

Unless you fight with me ; 
Should thou refuse to fight with Dan^ 

A coward thou must be. 

Those daring words were scarcely said, 

'When Larry's on his feet ; 
In presence of his artless maid, 

Thb&e heroes cold did meet. 

The screams of the distracted fair, 
Were heard both far and near ; 

They brought her uncle down the stair^ 
Whose name was Baniej 'SAsa^ 
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In vain her uncle Barnej tried. 

The dire contest to end ; 
Although with blood they both were dyed. 

Yet fierce tbey did contend* 

Like lions grim they both did fight, 

For half an hour or so ; 
Detesting base ignoble flight. 

Returning blow for blow. 

At last at length the police came. 

To end the bloody fray ; 
For suddenly they seiz'd on them. 

And torei them both away. 

And now the mighty rivals bold. 

Till ten o'clock next day ; 
Swollen with blows, and stiff with cold. 

In Police Office lav. 

Before the magistrates, with scorn. 

The warriors firm appeared ; 
Their eyes were black, their clothes were torn. 

And all with filth besmear'd. 

Matty to free her much-lov*d youth, 

A witness did appear ; 
With one, a man of noted truth. 

Whose name was Barney Keir, 

'Twas fully provM, though Larry fought. 

In self-defence was he ; 
And BO tTao ctwDL^^wi, ^u \3aa «^ot. 
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Straight home rejoicing, Larry went, 
While Dan with rage did boil ; 

For off to bridewell he was sent, 
For sixty days to toil. 

So he in bridewell wrought full sore. 
Till time had whirl'd about, 

The happy day they op'd the door, 
To let him freely out. 

While Larry was with heartfelt joy, 

To his dear Matty wed ; 
For Denis Moor, and Ned Kilfoy, 

Beheld them both in bed. 

With Pat o' NeU, Mickey M'Draff, 
Who push'd around the beer ; 

And one who caused them all to laugh, 
Whose name was Barney Keir. 

Along with those, was Billy o* Linch, 

A tinker stout and tall ; 
Who ne'er did from his equal flinch^ 

And fought at many a brawl. 

Blind Harry screw'd his fiddle tight. 

And was in famous trim ; 
In Paisley, not a soul that night. 

Could better see than him. 

Straight as a rash was humphy Hare, 
When dancing with the bride ; 

The moment he came tt^ V^v^ ^\;dAt« 
He threw his liuxn^\i a^vii^* 
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Brogan was there, and his old dame» 

Who, with a cureless leg, 
Coald scarcelj walk, she was so lame^ 

When she went out to beg. 

I wot that night, the staff and stilt, 
Were thrown beneath the bed ; 

Not one was there, could neater lilt — 
Her lameness fairly fled. 

And who was there, but old Sue Nojrle, 

Kettj and Peg M'Rae ; 
Lattj O'Neish, with Nell Dandoyle, . 

Who fortunes well could spae. 

Sail Eernej like a lark did sing. 

Among the jovial core ; 
Who to Nick Luke, who serv'd the King, 

Three bastard children bore. 

Lucy was there as neat*s a doll. 

That caller fish did cry ; 
Who fought one day with herring Moll, 

And lost her precious eye. 

A dame that loy'd a hearty can. 
That night prepared the cheer ; 

The mate of an industrious man, 
Whose name was Barney Keir, 

Frank Annan, with his matchless wit. 
That night cheer'd all their souls ; 

He on a l\i\) m^ "^cJ^ ^'i %\t^ 
Who soli tii<6 -^XaXft^ wA\i^•^^a• 
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There beut to please, both wife and maid, 

Joe Quid was throng at work ; 
With Loon J M*Dad, a curious blade, 

Who 1/ttelj came from Cork. 

From Hell's Square, and from Harkings, too, 

Did many a beggar come ; 
Sweet Larrj's wedding night, I true, 

Heard both the deaf and dumb. 

And made the beggars' heart dance light. 

That oft did pity draw ; 
For it tum'd out the merriest nighty 

That e'er the Goosedub saw. 

The night was pass'd with many a prank. 

And joy beyond control ; 
They danc'd, they sang, they ate, they drank. 

And box'd to crown the whole. 

In happiness, the new-wed pair, 

Did live for many a year ; 
With her kind uncle up the stair. 

Whose name was Barney Eeir. 
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STANZAS ON WOMAN. 

'Tis sweet at morning's earlj dawn to stray. 
When high in air the skjlark tunes his throat ; 
Or down the woodj glen, at close of day. 
List to the blackbird or the mavis' note ; 
Or hear in shady bower, or cooling grot. 
The little linnet carol loud and clear ; 
Bat sweeter far, in palace, or in cot, 
The melody of woman's voice to hear. 
It melts the hardest heart, and charms the dullest ear. 

'lis sweet below, the varied scene to trace. 
When on the mountain's sloping side we rest ; 
Or o'er the verdant fields to slowly pace. 
When the broad sun is sinking in the west. 
But sweeter far, to lean on woman's breast. 
Around her jielding waist our arms to fling ; 
To press the lips were ne'er by others press'd. 
And breathe the breath, whose fragrance flowery 
spring. 
Cannot from gayest mead or richest garden bring. 

Nothing to man can woman's charms outshine ; 
How poor are jewels, gems, or diamonds rare. 
Or all the treasures of the Indian mine, 
With lovely angel ^oman, to compare ! 
Throughout the apwsvou^ ^^i^, ^^\i«KfflkSia^a air. 
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The deep dominions of the rolling tide, 
Nothing exists to equal woman fair, 
Woman, of nature's wond'rous works, the pride, 
Who charms the heart of man, throughout creation 
wide. 
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EPIGRAM. 

PUBLISHED A FEW DAYS PREVIOUS TO THE FIRST 

PAISLEY ELECTION— 1832. 

Our prospects still are looking blaok. 

For which I'm tmlj sorry ; 
Poor Paisley has nae choice to mak\ 

But o' a Whig or Tory. 

The reason I'm wi' neither pleas'd. 

Gould easily be shown ; 
But o' ttoa ills, I'll choose the least. 

And vote for old Sir John,* 

* Sir J. Maxwell. 
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EPIGRAM 

ipN THOSE OF THE CLERGY WHO WERE WISE ENOUGH TO 
ADHERE TO THE ESTABLISHED KIRK OP SCOTLAND AT THE 
TIME OP THE DISRUPTION. 

What though jour hides. Dissenter's buff, 

For bj the harlot keeping ; 
And fools who left her in a huff. 

Against ye maj be cheeping. 

Stick to the whore — ne'er mind a snuff. 
Nor leave a good roast dreeping ; 

Depend upon't, ye 're right enough, 
If fishes ye are reaping, 

And Loaves this day. 
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